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Modern Schools everywhere are 
\ stressing Daily Drill 
in Gum Massage! 


& 


@lnsert Above Today's soft, creamy foods 
rob gums of health-giving exercise and stim- 


ulation. Gums become weak, tender 


AS 4 vital help in teaching oral 
LX hygiene, thousands of teach- 
ers are stressing daily class drills 
in gum massage. For not only do 
these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give 
them a splendid start toward a 
lifetime of sound. white teeth and 
firm, healthy gums. 


The reason for gum mas-age is 
simple. As any dentist will tell 
vou. our daily diet of soft foods 
robs our gums of health-giving 
exercise. And lacking work to do, 
gums become flabby. weak. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” 
appears—a warning that gums are 
in an unhealthy condition. Ig- 
nored. “pink tooth brush” may 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


@ Right— Before 
light pressure on the g 


gish blood, to be replaced 


even lead to disorders like gingi- 
vitis, Vincent's disease. pyorrhea. 

To combat “pink tooth brush? 
to keep gums firm and healthy, 
modern dentists urge regular gum 
massage to supply the exercise 
that gums must have. 

Give your pupils the benefits 
of daily gum massage drills. The 
classroom method of teaching is 
to place the index finger—repre- 
senting the tooth brush—on the 
outside of the jaw, and rotating 
the finger from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to the massage. Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
not only does Ipana keep teeth 
clean and sparkling white. but it 





is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning the gums, 


Use Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth with it. rub 
a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. Almost at once you'll no- 
tice a new whiteness to your 
teeth, a healthy tingle in your 
gums. But Ipana or no, every edu- 
cator now has the opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and healthier gums by teaching 
children the habit of gum massage. 


j by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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| pASY READING 





Henry and the Garden 


Stories about Henry 


In these two easy readers for first 
grade, the vocabulary is simple, 
and the stories full of charm and 
action and pleasing repetition. 
The illustrations in colors are ex- 
ceptionally well done. HENRY 
AND THE GARDEN is at the pre- 
primer level and StorIEs ABOUT 
HENRY at the primer level. 


Write for description 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 











Morehead State Teachers 
1 


MID-SEMESTER OPENING 
MARCH 30th 


Offering a complete schedule of new 
classes for the new nine-week term 
beginning Monday, March 30th and 
ending Friday, May 29th. 


Fully accredited by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States and the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 


Authorized to grant 


A.B., B.S., A.B. in Education and 
B.S. in Education degrees 











ALTHOUGH there are about 455,000 live 
English words, 43 are repeated so often that 
they comprise half of the total number of words 
written and spoken in this language. Shall we 
send you this interesting list? 

“_ 
EASY supplementary reading for beginners 
is always a problem. Solve it in a new way 
with the EVERYDAY LIFE PRE-PRIMER, by Ethel 
Maltby Gehres, author of Everypay LIFE 
PRIMER and WaGc—A FRIENDLY Doc. Like 
its predecessors, this new pre-primer is illus- 
trated with action photographs of real children 
and animals; is rich in social studies material, 
and is low in price ($0.16 in paper, $0.32 in 
cloth, less school discount). 


tt ot all 
CONGRATULATIONS will be in order 
(we hope), when the new arrival in the Winston 
family is announced at the meeting of the 
N.E.A. in St. Louis. Be sure to visit the 
Winston exhibit, Booths C-9-11-13-15-17-19. 

~_ 
FIRST in literacy among the 75 chief cities 
of the U.S. is Salt Lake City. 

“_\ 
JN our battle with insects, some animals are on 
the side of man. Frogs and toads feed chiefly on 
insects. A toad in the garden is said to be 
worth twenty dollars a year.—From USEFUL 
ScIENCE FOR HicH ScHoo.t (Weed, Rexford, 
and Carroll). Also in this new series, USEFUL 
ScIENCE, Books I and II, for Grades 7 and 8. 


tt et ol 
“4INTEREST in first-year Bookkeeping has 
never been as high as this year,’ wrote John R. 
Barnes, Principal, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. And the reason . 
this school is using BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDtI- 
ATE Usk, Book I, by Kirk, Odell, and Street. 
Now ready: Book II, with the same socialized 
approach that has made Book I so popular. 


“_" 
SHORTEST sound in music has the longest 
spelling. It is the one-sixty-fourth note, or the 
hemidemisemiquaver. 

tt et al 
MOST common distribution of cards in Con- 
tract Bridge is 4-4-3-2. In this combination 
there are 136,852,887,600 possible different 
hands. Improve your game with Ety Cut- 
BERTSON’S NEw Contract BRIDGE SELF- 
TEACHER ($1.00 postpaid). 


The JOHN C.AVVE TURE ge) \ pp COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA.| 
CHICAGO 1 ATLANTA T DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Our Legislative Program 


THE Kentucky Education Association is 
not sponsoring a positive legislative pro- 
gram in the current session of the State 
Assembly. The Planning Board of the 
Kentucky Education Association, at a 
meeting early in the fall of 1935, adopted a 
resolution looking toward the establish- 
ment of a State-wide retirement system 
for the teachers of Kentucky. 


This resolution was followed by the 
appointment of a committee which was 
instructed to make a preliminary study of 
all the circumstances surrounding the 
matter of teacher retirement in our State. 
A suitable, appropriation was made to 
defray the expenses incurred in making 
this study. 

This committee has been diligently at 
work under the direction of able leadership 
and is about ready to make its preliminary 
report. 

This preliminary report will establish 
the lines along which an actuarial study 
will have to be made before any suitable 
and adequate program of retirement can 
be projected. Such an actuarial study will 
require at least a year of expert service. It 
will, therefore, be seen that the actual 
submission of the question of a teacher 
retirement program cannot be made to the 
legislature of Kentucky before its next 
session. 


More than usual progress has been made 
on this very difficult and complicated 
problem. The experience of most states 
has shown that it requires several years to 
develop an efficient system and one which 
is actuarially sound. 

The foregoing will constitute the major 
legislative activity of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association at the current session. 


However, the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation is standing guard to prevent, if 
possible, the enactment of legislation which 
would weaken the school code and which 
would vitiate the excellent laws under 
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which we are now operating. Our plat- 
form has consistently maintained that no 
major alteration should be made in the 
code at this time. It is, therefore, our 
purpose to reduce to a minimum proposed 
amendments which have only local signifi- 
cance and local application. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has confidence in the Governor of Kentucky 
and in the legislature of Kentucky and 
believes that they will support a revenue- 
producing program which will afford at 
least a $12 per capita for the schools of 
Kentucky. With confidence in their knowl- 
edge of educational needs and their loyalty 
to the childhood of Kentucky we patiently 
await the results of their deliberations. 


Citizenship 
N FEBRUARY, the birth month of 
many illustrious people, when so much 
emphasis is being placed upon the teachings 
of youth, it is especially fitting and impor- 
tant that we stress the necessity of training 
in the ideals of good government, and that 
training doesn’t necessarily belong to the 
schoolroom. It is true the child of today 
is the citizen of tomorrow and in order to 
be a good citizen, this child should have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the meaning 
of citizenship, its relations to government, 
and a knowledge of the society in which he 
lives. However, the adult, too, needs the 
same knowledge and training in being a 
good citizen. A good citizen is not neces- 
sarily the one who always votes—a good 
citizen must have some understanding of 
his community and its needs and carry 
that knowledge to the polls when he goes 
to vote. The full and independent exercise 
of the intelligence is one of the best means 
by which one may improve society. 


Emerson has aptly said, “an institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man.” In 
innumerable communities we find habits 
and characteristics that we accept as 
commonplace that are the results of some 
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strong, outstanding personality who did 
his part in the shaping and molding of the 
social and civic life in which he lived. An 
unlimited field for study is the growth and 
development of our community where 
authentic material is available and the study 


must know government ourselves and when 
the need arises say with Emerson— 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near to God is man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” 
The Youth replies, ‘‘I can.” 


would be both valuable and interesting. 


Citizenship is a vocation and we must 
acquire the fundamentals of citizenship in 
the same way we acquire knowledge of 
medicine or law. We must prepare leaders 
or be prepared to be leaders. We want 
self-government by self-reliant, interested, 
active citizens. 


As a citizen of the State, one has a right 
to protection whenever need arises, but in 
return one is under obligation to do his 
share in enabling the State to provide 
protection. 

Citizenship has responsibility as well as 
advantages and he who receives the 
advantages and does not assume some 
responsibility is an undesirable citizen. 

A good citizen respects and obeys the 
law, is open-minded, tolerant, co-operative, 
honest, unselfish, and courageous. 

The cover on this issue portrays the im- 
perishable monument to Abraham Lincoln 
whose birthday is celebrated this month 
throughout the nation. He was such a 
citizen. He served his country unselfishly, 
placed the welfare of the nation above his 
own, and sacrificed everything, even his 
life, in the cause of good citizenship. 


Lincoln saw farther and more clearly 
than most men and urged that obedience 
of law and respect for law be taught in the 
schools, preached from the pulpits, and 
enforced in our courts of justice. 


He urged that it be printed in spellers 
and almanacs. Through these mediums 
one would arouse public sentiment for good 
laws, a good government and a demand for 
the service of good citizens. Abraham 
Lincoln said— 


“Public sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it, nothing can 
succeed. Consequently, he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be executed.” 


It is as true today as it was then. 


We must accept the challenge and work 
together for a better civic education. We 


IF and AND 


IF YOU can think 
Of teaching school 
As something else 
Besides the task 
Of calling rolls 
And listing grades 
And checking tests 
On questions asked 
On “page fourteen 
Of chapter five,” 
You have a chance 
To help some child 
To catch a glimpse 
Of what the thing 
Is all about. 


If you can see 

That school is not 
Simply a place 

Where history books 
And English texts 
And colored maps 
And number charts 
Are separate things 
For you to teach 
You’ve learned the fact 
That all these things 
Must be a part 

Of life itself 

And be worked in 
With artist’s touch 
To blend with all 

The colors rare 

That go to make 

A picture true 

Of active life 

That in its turn 

Must fit into 

The scheme of things 
That are to be. 


W. 


P. 


K. 





Should Educational Organizations Safe- 
guard Freedom of Thought and In- 
struction in American Schools? 


By JoHNn W. STUDEBAKER, 
United States Commissioner of Education 


ject I have been asked to discuss, and 
because of the unfortunate necessity 
| of protecting oneself from certain Scribes 
' and Pharisees in our midst who seem to 
' miss nO opportunity to misrepresent and 
F distort what is said on this subject, I have 
| decided to confine myself to a written 
| statement. 

The last decade has revealed a tidal-wave 
| of anti-democratic movements through- 
out the world. Claiming that the principles 
of democracy are impractical for our highly 
' complex machine age, dictators have 
marched to power. With religious fervor 


B ject he of the importance of the sub- 


their adherents prophesy the ultimate 


downfall of the principles of self-govern- 
ment, and the triumph of the doctrines of 
the totalitarian state. 

Whereas, once we claimed that peoples 
exploited by old-world despotisms would 
eventually turn to democracy, the Napole- 
onic voices abroad now boast that people 
who are unsuccessful in ruling themselves 
will gladly turn from liberty to promises of 
dictated security and efficiency. Only a few 
years ago it seemed that our claims were to 
be quickly and completely vindicated, and 
that democracy had triumphed as the pre- 
dominant form of social and political life in 
the world. Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and the new post-war countries came into 
the orbit of democracy. Even China 
patterned its revolution after ours, and 
many of its new institutions were modeled 
according to our example. But now, democ- 
racy is definitely being challenged. The 
next decade may determine whether democ- 
racy will survive. 

Fortunately for us, we are experiencing a 
new social consciousness, and a new expres- 
sion of popular concern for democratic proc- 
esses. There is no doubt that the con- 
structive forces in America are now devoted 
to a serious attack upon problems of the 


new industrialism to be built within the 
framework of self-government. But there 
are also repercussions from that tidal-wave 
abroad. Even here in our country a cer- 
tain amount of distrust of the democratic 
way is being expressed. 

But again, fortunately for us, the experi- 
mentations to test the modern applications 
of the principles of absolutism are being 
made overseas where we may witness the 
practical results and contrast them with 
our own attempts to adjust our social sys- 
tem to this baffling machine age. Already 
we may see the outcomes of dictatorship: 
Steadily declining standards of living; per- 
secution of all dissenters; suppression and 
censorship of speech, assembly, and the 
press; the crushing of women’s rights; the 
burning of books; the repudiation of 
scholarship; the emasculation of education; 
the limitation of educational opportunities; 
and finally the destruction of youth in 
imperialistic war. 

You may say, What has this to do with 
the question: Should Educational Organ- 
izations Safeguard Freedom of Thought 
and Freedom of Instruction in American 
Schools? My answer is this: It should be 
the primary concern of our professional 
educational organizations to safeguard our 
educational system from the _ straight- 
jacketing influence of these alien doctrines 
of suppression and censorship. 

.One of the major characteristics of 
modern dictatorships is the imposition of 
iron-clad control over education. They 
aim to prevent both youth and adults from 
hearing about, reading about, or discussing 
other governments. They suppress ll 
inquiry of the criticisms of their regimes on 
the ground that such consideration is 
seditious, that all critics are disloyal, and 
that the acts of the government are not 
properly subject to investigation or analy- 
sis. To youth, the modern Caesars say, 
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“Yours not to question why, yours but to do 
and die.”” To the world, they say, ‘‘People 
believe what they are told, and we propose 
to tell them.”” Education consists purely of 
learning what the rulers dictate to be 
truth. Patriotism consists of believing 
implicitly, and following unquestioningly. 

Some few among us, apparently un- 
familiar with the parenthood of their 
proposals, are seeking to interfere with the 
democratic process of free inquiry, which 
has always been basic to our system of 
education, by imposing restrictions and 
taboos, borrowed directly from the repres- 
sive systems of dictatorial regimentation 
abroad. 


As professional organizations, we must 
state our faith plainly and defend not only 
our profession but democracy itself by insist- 
ing on freedom of thought and freedom of 
instruction. 


I think it highly proper that I should 
state, as one who has been active in school 
administration for over twenty years, that I 
know of no other body of citizens in public 
or private service more devoted to the 
principles of democracy and more con- 
scientious in the discharge of their duties 
and responsibility than teachers. Out of a 
million teachers in our schools there may 
be a few unfaithful to this high calling, who 
use their positions to plead for principles 
contrary to our ideals of freedom, self- 
government, equality of opportunity, and 
justice for all. I have not met them. 


If any criticism properly may be leveled 
against a few in our profession whose 
purposes are pernicious or whose methods 
are undemocratic, it is not because the 
schools have encouraged teachers to 
“preach”’ or ‘‘advocate’’ social doctrines in 
the classroom. On the contrary, the criti- 
cism might more legitimately be made that 
in the caution which has been exercised to 
avoid the pitfalls of propaganda, we have 
neglected to provide adequate opportuni- 
ties for students to come to grips with the 
important social and economic issues of the 
day. We have failed to contribute the 
degree of social understanding which our 
people must have to enable them to 
preserve and improve democracy. 


The founding fathers of American educa- 
tion made it abundantly clear that the 
primary purpose of free public education in 
a democracy should be to prepare youth 


for intelligent and independent exercise of 
citizenship. They saw that the improve. 
ment of personal competency and culture 
was second in importance in a scheme of 
education for stable self-government. 


We are charged with the stern responsj- 
bility of liberating the minds of youth, of 
giving them the mental agility with which 
to grapple with the inescapable perplexities 
of a swiftly moving social order. It is not 
our right as teachers to impose our personal 
beliefs, prejudices, biases, and philosophies, 
“Liberating’’ means to me that we must 
teach young people how to think clearly 
and precisely, to analyze, to criticise, to 
weigh evidence, to discover facts, to check 
conclusions, and to discuss. We cannot be 
content with fulfilling our negative obliga- 
tion not to impose our own ideas. We must 
also fulfill the great positive obligation of 
leading youth, and adults too, in full, free, 
unrestricted investigation of the world in 
which we live and its many varied and con- 
flicting ideas. We must be impartial and 
expert guides of learners in their ceaseless 
quest for knowledge and understanding, 
Nothing short of that can be honored with 
the term “education.’”’ Nothing short of 
that can make of our people the intellectu- 
ally vigorous, discriminating, self-reliant, 
and self-respecting citizens which a sturdy 
democracy demands. 


We have a long way to go in the scientific 
management of this unfolding process of 
discovery and learning which we all 
education. We will do well in protecting 
the freedom of instruction to pay special 
attention to the problem of organizing our 
curriculum so that complex problems are 
opened up to the students when they are 
really prepared to cope with them intel- 
ligently. One reason why we have forced 
so much of the social studies subject 
matter into the early stages of the process 
is that we knew that for most people there 
would probably be little or no chance later 
to get a glimpse of such problems. This 
stuffing of the school curriculum will be 
rendered unnecessary in the future as we 
develop adult education to the point where 
the masses of American citizens expect to 
go on with the organized learning process 
throughout life. 


Also, we have need of examining our 
techniques of teaching social studies in the 
secondary schools to see that the teaching 
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is really training young minds for critical 
analysis, and not simply retailing informa- 
tion. The discussion method, the guided 
research program, and the use of wisely 
selected reading will contribute to assuring 
an unbiased presentation. 


More than this, we need to arrive at a 
clear view of what we as educators mean 
by academic freedom and by that little 
word “teach,” and to make our position 
understood by the citizens in our communi- 
ties. The assumption is so frequently 
made in this whole discussion of freedom of 
instruction that the word “teach” is 
synonymous with the word “indoctrinate” 
and “advocate.’’ Therefore, it must be 
made clear, somehow, that true teaching 
seeks to produce an understanding of ideas, 
principles, and theories, leaving the indi- 
vidual free to choose for himself. 


What people seem to fear, when they, 
perhaps unwittingly, subscribe to alien and 
undemocratic proposals to interfere with 
freedom of instruction, is that teachers will 
use their positions to ‘“‘preach’’ and advo- 
cate social philosophies necessarily included 
in certain courses. For this reason it is 
highly important that we make it crystal 
clear by our classroom deeds as well as 
by our professional pronouncements, that 
when we seek the right to teach and the 
inalienable and essential American right of 
the learner to learn, we are not asking for 
the right to ‘‘preach” or ‘‘advocate.” 


At the same time, we must make it clear 
that, having avoided the role of the propa- 
gandist, we are not responsible if students 
accept unpopular ideas as a result of dis- 
covering them in this process of free inquiry. 
The only way to be sure that students will 
not accept ideas contrary to the accepted 
ones, is to go the whole way as in the case 
of foreign dictatorships and impose strict 
censorship to prevent the expression of 
these opposing ideas by speech or printed 
word. And even then as the history of 
autocracy so clearly reveals, such ideas are 
circulated by an underground movement, 
which in itself vests them with particular 
interest for youth. 


If we believe in democracy, we believe 
that truth is the answer to error, that right 
triumphs eventually in a free market of 
thorough-going discussion and study. It 
seems to me that we should have faith in 
the belief that students who are taught how 


to think clearly and weigh all evidence are 
more likely to make good citizens, com- 
petent to express intelligent choices, than 
people who are told what to think and, by 
some dictatorial censor, are protected from 
unpopular thoughts. It seems to me they 
are more likely to choose what is “right.” 

In reality, when we ask for freedom of 
thought and instruction for the American 
schools for so-called ‘‘academic freedom,” 
we are not asking for something for our- 
selves but for the students and for the 
preservation of American democracy. Free- 
dom of speech, of press, of assembly, and of 
teaching go hand in hand. These free- 
doms are not primarily for the protection 
of the individual rights of speakers, or pub- 
lishers, or organizers of meetings, or of 
teachers. They are fundamental to democ- 
racy because they protect the masses of 
people in their essential right to hear, to 
read, to assemble and discuss, and to learn. 
Once any one of these freedoms is success- 
fully suppressed, we are in danger of losing 
all of them. We are thereby put on the 
road toward an authoritarian society in 
which the people may be regimented by 
control over and restriction of the oppor- 
tunities to get at the alternatives from 
which they may choose. It is as much the 
function of citizenship to reject proposals 
as to accept them. Therefore, it must 
be a fundamental right in a democracy 
that people have free access to knowledge. 

If we fear that people who are free to 
hear and discuss every idea, plan, or pro- 
posal, will choose the wrong idea, a bad 
plan, or a vicious proposal, the only answer 
to that fear must be some kind of authori- 
tarian dictation permitting the considera- 
tion of certain ideas, and prohibiting the 
mention or discussion of others. 

Certain European countries have finally 
come to that system of censorship. If our 
profession believes in democracy, it must 
do its part in safeguarding our schools from 
the beginnings of dictatorship. To me, 
that means vigorous and united effort on 
the part of teachers and patriotic American 
citizens, not only to thwart specific threats 
to academic freedom but to improve our 
educational personnel, our techniques, and 
our whole program of education, so that 
we may more adequately and competently 
meet the heavy demands which democracy 
makes upon its citizens for intelligent 
action. 





English for the Submerged Section 
of the Ninth Grade 


Some Practical Suggestions 


By ALICE H. MULLANE, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Kentucky 


UBMERGED may seem a rather un- 

kind designation for backward children. 

But call them what you will—inferior 
pupils, developmental sections, special cases, 
ungraded classes, remedial groups—the 
problem is the same. Teachers of required 
English courses have long been painfully 
aware of the difficult problem offered by the 
“worst students” inany class. Merely segre- 
gating these unfortunate children from 
those less handicapped will never solve the 
problem of their education. Many an 
experiment has been tried in the hope of 
finding a method that will enable these 
students to gain from the course all that 
they are capable of gaining without retard- 
ing the progress of the others or unduly 
monupolizing the instructor’s time and 
energy. Professional tutoring, remedial 
work, student tutoring, supplementary 
classwork, and special sections limited in 
number bear witness to the obvious reality 
and the widespread recognition of this all- 
too-persistent problem. 


The teachers of these inferior groups, on 
the other hand, have become keenly con- 
scious of the special problem also offered by 
the “‘best students” in their classes. Realiz- 
ing, with the educational psychologists and 
others, that our democratic institutions in 
general fail to do all they should for the 
potential leaders, the gifted few, English 
teachers have been frankly asking them- 
selves whether the very best students—for 
example, in the Freshman group—show at 
the end of the year the same degree of 
improvement and of positive gain in ability 
that is shown by those whose attainments 
at the outset were less. And some teachers 
at least, have had to answer in the negative. 


Let us return to the problem of the infer- 
ior group and what should be done in the 
way of remedial measures. The division of 
the ninth grade, with which the writer of 
this article is concerned, into classes accord- 


ing to intelligence tests has not in all cases 
been satisfactory. It will not prove satis. 
factory until our English courses of study 
take into consideration two facts about the 
learning process: (1) Children of less than 
average intelligence can never acquire 
certain linguistic controls that are simple 
enough to the bright child, and, (2) the 
actual time of learning a given unit is 
longer with the duller child. 


To meet the first of these facts, we must 
adapt the content of our courses of study to 
the needs and possibilities of these back- 
ward children. They will profit little by 
the ordinary course in composition. In 
adult life their limited mentality will ex- 
clude them from positions where there is 
need for much, if any, writing except that 
of the business letter, the occasional lost 
and found advertisement, bills, checks, 
telegrams, and short commercial notes. 
These matters should be taught as thorough- 
ly as the child is able to grasp them. 

Let teachers of inferior groups remember 
that children of weak intellects will rarely, 
if ever, learn to distinguish a full sentence 
from a part of one. Even our modern 
writers break the rule without apparent 
reason. Recognizing a complete thought, 
it would seem, is not such a mark of illiter- 
acy as it was a decade ago—there may be 
some comfort for us English teachers in 
that. But the uncapitalized city or state 
still betrays the illiterate man as does his 
misuse of verbs and his faulty spelling or 
words in common usage. 

Aside from business letters mentioned 
above, few themes should be required of 
inferior groups. The writer has two good 
reasons for saying this: First, in life these 
children will not write much, and the 
difficulty of learning is so great that the 
time of their formal training should be 
given to developing skills of greater practi- 
cal value to them; and, second, retarded 
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children have not in themselves anything 
to say—no new points of view, no general- 
vations, and no understanding of the 
meaning of experience without which there 
can be no good writing and no pleasure in 
making the effort. These children will profit 
ttle by writing dreary, chronological 
monotones—for example, ‘“‘How I Spent 
My Christmas Holiday”—and they should 
not be required to do so. 


Better than formal themes for these 
mentally impoverished boys and girls, 
whose paucity of ideas seems tous English 
teachers truly appalling, are papers written 
for other departments—for the social 
subject and science teachers, for example. 
These factural papers will show better 
















rn workmanship than would a formal theme, 
») a for we do our best work only under func- 
aie < tional situations for which the reward is 





immediate. Then there is no difficulty 
about the subject to be discussed. The 

























must [§ child does not lose valuable time trying to 
dy to I decide “what to write about,” nor does his 
back- ff English teacher have to ask herself: “Is 
le by Bit accuracy or substance that comes first?” 
- In §§ Handling compositions by contributions 
I eX- from other departments will, needless to 
Te is HM say, require changes in our methods of 
that classroom procedure. The best results will 
lost fH be secured by individual work. The old- 
ecks, fashioned recitation—or, as Mr. Miller of 
Otes. Mf the University of Wisconsin called it, ‘‘the 
ugh- regurgitation lesson’’—must be relegated 
to the limbo of lost arts. 

"9 Of course this method _of instruction 
ss means that the pupils will progress at 
joven varying rates according to their several 
meee abilities and habits of work. There can be 
cht no “course of study”’ as such. | There can be 
ia, only the hope of cultivating in the inferior 
r he groups as far as possible the language 





controls ordinarily acquired by the normal 
child as he journeys through the grades. 
Not all of these retarded children will meet 
this standard, low as it is; none of them will 
go beyond it. 


No English teacher of one of these back- 
ward groups needs to apologize to a visitor 
for having the children read while she is 
giving individual help. Few of the retarded 











he groups have done much reading, for many 
he of them come from homes where books are 
be rare and magazines uncommon. To build 





up and enrich the background of the 
inferior pupil should be one of the teacher’s 
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objectives in dealing with these children. 
One word of warning, however, should be 
given here—the material for this reading 
must be selected with great care. First of 
all, it should be within the range of the 
pupil’s interest and capability; and, second, 
it ought to have literary or informational 
value. 

With any child it is a mistake to drill ona 
point which is to him already automatic. 
To the inferior pupil this unnecessary drill 
is especially confusing. Never should one 
drill on a word which the child has not mis- 
spelled, nor should one drill on technical 
words which in after life the child will be 
unlikely to use. 

Confusing, too, is drill on more than one 
error at a time. No matter how many 
violations of good usage occur on a single 
paper, these handicapped children can suc- 
cessfully master only one error at a time. 
When one unit seems to have been acquired 
by an individual pupil—for example, the 
correct use of “like,” ‘‘as,”’ and “as if’— 
he should be set to work mastering a new 
unit. His papers thereafter should be 
marked for the old unit in review and for 
the new unit under study. 

Once in the writer’s checkered career as 
a teacher of English she had a chance to 
experiment with an ungraded class, a 
“very low” subnormal class of children. 
There were twenty of them culled from the 
various classes—boys and girls who had 
repeatedly and habitually ‘flunked’ in 
English. The writer was given permission 
by her supervisor—a wise, wise, woman!— 
to make her own course of study. That 
was in 1916, and so the World War served 
as a point of departure. We made the 
Literary Digest our Bible almost. It fur- 
nished us not only material for debate and 
oral composition, but also gave us needed 
lessons in spelling, pronunciation, and word 
study. War ballads from Scott to Kipling 
and Joyce Kilmer were read and enjoyed. 
We mimeographed these ballads, the boys 
taking turns running off the copies. We 
read “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 


Come,” “The Crisis,” and other war 
novels. We even studied Shakespeare’s 
“Henry V.” No; “studied” is hardly the 


correct verb to use. These unfortunate 
children could not have found the climax 
and the falling action if their lives depended 
upon it, but they could—and did—declaim 
with vigor and enjoyment: 
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“Be copy now to men of grosser blood 
And teach men how to war!” 


There was with this ungraded class much 
oral composition, much to study from 
newspapers and magazines, but very little 
English as English is laid down in any 
course of study; and yet the writer lists the 
work of that semester as one of the most 
successful of her teaching career. 


Having failed many pupils—alas, too 
many !—when she was a young teacher, the 
writer may be pardoned the conclusion 
that the English teacher who habitually fails 
even a small percentage of her class either 
is lazy or lacks the professional interest and 
equipment necessary to solve her difficul- 
ties. The solution of our problem with the 
“submerged” section of any class lies not in 
failure—that is shirking our responsi- 
bility—but in a flexible course of study 
adapted to the needs of the class, a keen 
appreciation on our own part of the diffi- 
culties of the individual pupils, and a 
separate and small class for the really sub- 
normal. Only when we as English teachers 
have squarely faced and solved our problem 
will English cease to be a drudgery and a 
bore and become, as it should be, the joy of 
every high school boy and girl’s day. 


The problem of classic literature with 
the retarded group needs thoughtful at- 
tention. We may grow to old age, be good 
neighbors, and even be good citizens with- 
out a love of the classics. To be sure that 
love is desirable and enriching, but it is not 
essential to industry, morality, or civic 
righteousness even. Children of mediocre 
minds will never learn to appreciate or to 
understand the classic type of literature. 
There are a few real masterpieces which 
they can enjoy, however, when these 
classics are interpreted by the teacher. But 
remember it requires skilled interpretation. 
The assignment of a classic for home study 
is utterly futile. It is better for the 
teacher herself to give the children what- 
ever background is necessary for their 
understanding of the selection. As the 
teacher talks or reads, she should encourage 
her pupils to ask questions, just as she her- 
self may wish to pause for queries or ex- 
planations. If she attempts long fiction, 
like ‘Treasure Island,’’ for example, which 
is laid down in the course of study for the 
9th grade, she may begin by reading a 
chapter or two aloud. As a rule this will 


so awaken the children’s interest and stimy. 
late their curiosity as to the outcome of the 
story that they will be glad to finish the 
book in class while the teacher is Giving 
individual training in composition and jp 
remedial work in units not yet mastered. 
The next day the class may discuss the 
story as far as the s/owest reader has gone, 
Unless one wishes to have classroom discus. 
sions, there is no valid reason why class. 
room reading should be the same for all 
children. On the contrary, often there js 
much to be gained by having their reading 
diversified, for then the teacher is able to 
recommend books more nearly suited to 
individual interests and capabilities. 


As has been said, little of the traditionally 
classic material ought to be attempted with 
these children of meager intelligence. They 
will profit little by the study, and they can 
be successful and useful in life without a 
knowledge of Shakespeare or an acquaint- 
ance with Browning. But they cannot go 
through life successfully without the ability 
to read simple prose with understanding. 
Our problem with these children, therefore, 
is not one of literature, but rather one of 
silent reading. 


The teachers of English who are course- 
of-study bound may contend that the same 
readings should be used with the inferior 
groups as are used with the normal and 
superior classes. They may insist on this, 
saying that the children cannot do 10th 
grade work without 9th grade reading. To 
be sure they cannot. But these unfortu- 
nate boys and girls are never going to be 
able to do 10th grade work as such. What 
these children need, the writer contends, is 
constant drill on fundamentals, careful 
vocational guidance, and much vocational 
training. The course of study must be 
elastic and must bend itself to meet their 
needs. Our methods of instruction must 
also change with our changing policies. 


So far as the present course of study is 
concerned, the chief departures would seem 
to the writer to lie: (1) In doing away with 
formal grammar and having much func- 
tional grammar; (2) in requiring little or no 
written work in the English classroom aside 
from letters, both social and business; (3) 
in assigning no home study, but encourag- 
ing extensive and pleasurable home 
reading; (4) in substituting for classical 
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terature simple content material; (5) in 
planning no definite number of units to be 
covered in One semester, but in requiring 
the mastery of a single unit before another 
isbegun; and (6) in outlining for study only 
the barest essentials for communicating 
thought and for securing thought from the 
printed page. 

So far as methods of teaching are con- 
cerned when we are handling submerged 
or inferior groups, the most important vari- 
ations from traditional methods it would 
seem, are four: (1) Carefully supervised 
contract work; (2) much individual instruc- 
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tion; (3) no home study as such, but a con- 
tinuation of the work begun under the 
supervision of the teacher; and (4) the use 
of games as a learning device whenever 
possible. 

Mere segregation, as the writer said in 
her first paragraph, of the incapable from 
the capable students will not add much to 
the educational efficiency of these children 
who are “born short.’’ Coupled with that 
segregation must come an elastic course of 
study and a differentiation of instruction— 
a differentiation in aims, in objectives, ‘in 
content, and in methods. 







Education 


HARRIS, 


Supervisor Adult Education, Louisville, Kentucky 


REAT EVENTS—events which affect 

the lives of peoples and nations 

socially and otherwise—have had 
small beginnings and have been fostered 
by small minorities. 


The peoples of every continent in the 
world are striving toward democracy. 
Social unrest is prevalent in every known 
country. The underprivileged classes are 
striving for participation in the social and 
economic life of these nations in so far as it 
affects their lives as members of their 
governments. 


The wide differences in language in all 
countries except the United States accounts 
for much of the misunderstanding and 
unrest in these countries. The machine age 
has added to this confusion universally by 
displacing man power, which results in 
enforced idleness. This brings us to the 
immediate question which every state in 
the United States must eventually con- 
template. Seventy-two million (72,000,- 
000) of our population have not completed 
a high school course. Thirty-two million 
(32,000,000) have not completed the eighth 
grade. Five million (5,000,000) are total 
illiterates. While only two million (2,000,- 
000) are college graduates. 

Two million, eight hundred thousand 
(2,800,000) of the finest of our population, 





the youths under twenty-five years of age, 
make up a large group of our enforced 
idlers. The problem of loss to these young 
people during the period of idleness must 
be seriously considered. However well the 
school did its work while these boys and 
girls were within the statutory limits of the 
public school age, they lose much of its 
constructive benefits through the period of 
enforcedidleness. By extending the oppor- 
tunity of training until they do become 
employed, we lessen materially the possi- 
bility of the waste of previous training. 


As evidence of the willingness and the 
interest on the part of the underprivileged 
and others who are interested in advancing 
their educational life, there are forty-five 
thousand (45,000) enrolled in adult ed:ica- 
tion classes in Kentucky, with a teaching 
personnel of twelve hundred (3,200). 
The organization and teaching techniques 
which govern in general adult education 
differ from those employed in the tradi- 
tional night school. One of the under- 
lying principles to be considered when plan- 
ning courses for adults is the effect which 
previous environment has had on their 
thinking. Many are skilled in their 
occupations but are unable to live a rich 
and full life because much of the beauty 
and knowledge of the world is a closed 
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book to’them. They cannot properly 
interpret the intricate problems of life. 
The extension of formal education will be 
quite helpful to the youths who have 
recently left school or who have passed 
beyond the age limit of the statutory code. 
But the procedure with the more mature 
adults must necessarily be more informal 
since the starting point in their training is 
with the things they already know, and 
through their interests to lead them to 
that which they do not know. 


A few of the subjects taught are as 
follows: (1) The Solving of Home Prob- 
lems, including Parent Education, empha- 
sizing the proper training of children in the 
home; (2) Health Problems, with special 
emphasis upon diet, clothing, and sanita- 
tion in the home, and development of 
interest in the health welfare of the imme- 
diate community, county, and state. Other 
home problems which are taught are sewing, 
cooking, finer needlework, and the care of 
the sick in the home. (3) Economic Prob- 
lems, with emphasis upon a better under- 
standing of relation of the vocation to the 
home, community, state, and nation. 
(4) Academic Subjects, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, etc., with emphasis upon the ac- 
quisition of skill in these subjects to better 
contact the immediate environment. (5) 
Other subjects taught are Public Speaking 
and Parliamentary Law, with emphasis upon 
the practical use in community clubs, co- 
operative groups, committees, etc.; Home 
Decoration with emphasis on neatness and 
attractiveness of the home; and a few of the 
fine arts which develop an appreciation of 
beauty and the finer things of life. (6) High 
School Subjects should be offered to those 
who want to complete a prescribed course. 
Commercial Subjects—Shorthand, Typing, 
Bookkeeping and Business Forms and 
Business English to help those who cannot 
afford a business course in a regular school 
where tuition is charged. Students furnish 
typewriters and necessary books. 


The above courses aim at better economic 
understanding and social control. When 
we know that the average age of the 
criminal class is nineteen years, and that 
we spend four dollars for crime to one 
dollar for education it should compel us to 
“go into a huddle” and prepare our 
“signals” to call into wholesome activity 
this army of young people. 
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One of the earlier aspects of the question 
of proper training is the pre-school problem 
of children from two to five years of age. | 
child psychologist of outstanding reputa. 
tion says, “the child’s education is finished 
before he enters school, and what he dogs 
after the age of five is a repetition of the 
physical and emotional reaction to the 
fixations of his first five years.” In other 
words the life skeleton is formed at the age 
of five. The warden of an eastern peniten. 
tiary made a study of 1,000 prisoners, 
which showed that ninety-two per cent 
began their crime life through petty theft 
and deceit before the age of ten. If we 
were making deductions from the above 
stated facts it would show that the oppor. 
tunity for proper training should begin at 
the age of two and continue through adult 
life. 

The nursery school is becoming a part of 
both the private school and the public 
school systems. The Louisville Collegiate 
School started a nursery school program in 
September of this year. From government 
funds Louisville is operating five white and 
two colored nurseries. The State of Ken- 
tucky has 100 nursery schools. The chil- 
dren attending the collegiate nursery are 
from homes which seek to give the children 
every advantage, while the children who 
attend the government nursery schools are 
from homes which cannot provide even the 
necessities of life. 

Until such time as the “home’’ realizes 
the responsibility of proper training and 
is able and willing to intelligently assume 
this responsibility we shall stand in need 
of special nursery-school training through 
organized nursery schools. 

Another new phase of training is coming 
fast among us, and is essential, that of 
proper training for motherhood. There are 
eighteen groups of mothers throughout the 
city of Louisville who meet once or twice 
each week to study the home and its 
problems in order that they may better 
rear their children. 

While we are struggling with the problem 
of recovery let us consider the question of 
human recovery as well as that of material 
recovery. 


Try the rough water as well as the smooth. 
Rough water can teach lessons worth know- 
ing.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


By Cart A. JESSON, 
Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


ARKED progress has been made 

during the past year by the co- 

operative committee representing 
the six regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools of the United States, 
organized in 1933, which is attempting to 
develop improvements in the methods and 
standards of accreditation for the secondary 
schools of the country. 


Substantial financial support has been 
secured from one of the national educa- 
tional foundations; a central office has been 
opened in Washington, D. C., in association 
with the American Council on Education; 
the executive committee of the study 
recently devoted a week of meetings and 
intensive study to the problems involved; 
and over two thousand research studies in 
secondary education have been abstracted 
to secure a sound basis for improved 
standards. 


The Washington headquarters, opened 
in September, are in charge of Dr. Walter 
Crosby Eells, who has been granted leave 
of absence from his work as professor of 
education at Stanford University to act as 
co-ordinator of research for the national 
study. He will be assisted by Dr. M. L. 
Alstetter of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


A general committee of twenty-one 
members representing the six regional 
associations, with five advisory members, 
is in charge of the study. The Executive 
Committee consists of the following—New 
England Association, Jesse B. Davis, 
Boston University; Middle States Associa- 
tion, E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Richard M. Gummere, chair- 
man, Committee on Admissions, Harvard 
University (formerly headmaster of William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia); Sou- 
thern Association, J. Henry Highsmith, 
North Carolina State Department of 
Education, and Joseph Roemer, George 
Peabody College; North Central Associa- 
tion, George E. Carrothers, University of 


Michigan, and J. T. Giles, Wisconsin State 
Department of Education; Northwest As- 
sociation, Henry M. Hart, Lewis and 
Clarke High School, Spokane; Western 
Association, William M. Proctor, Stanford 
University. 

Over 2,500 abstracts of significant re- 
search studies in the secondary education 
field have been made during the past year 
under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee with the co-operation of fourteen 
specialists in several leading schools of 
education in different parts of the country. 
These abstracts have been used as the basis 
of tentative check-lists of several hundred 
features judged to be characteristic of 
satisfactory or superior secondary schools. 


Members of the Executive Committee 
and the Washington research staff spent a 
week together at Montreat, North Caro- 
lina, in September studying and revising 
these tentative check-lists, preparing state- 
ments of guiding principles, studying 
desirable procedures, and outlining plans 
for the promotion of the study during the 
current year. 

The research staff is now engaged in re- 
vision of the material which will be sub- 
mitted before Christmas to two or three 
hundred secondary school principals and 
other leaders in the field of secondary 
education for criticism and suggestion. It 
is expected that before the year is over a 
body of material will be developed which 
will be sufficiently satisfactory to warrant 
experimental try-out in several hundred 
representative secondary schools, both 
public and private, throughout the United 
States. 


It is not intended that uniform standards 
will be applied in all parts of the country, 
but that flexibility will be promoted not 
only in different sections but among dif- 
ferent schools in the same state or section. 
Schools will not be expected to conform 
to any one pattern but will be encouraged 
to develop progressively better and better 
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ways of attaining the objectives which they 
set for themselves. It is the earnest hope 
of the committee to develop methods of 
identifying good secondary schools which 
will not only be more flexible than those 
now in use, but ones which will emphasize 
the quality of the educational process and 
the nature of the resultant product, rather 
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than the machinery of the educational 
system, and which will be a constant 
stimulus to continual improvement. 

The general committee of twenty-one 
will hold a two-day meeting the week pre- 
ceding that of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association at St. Louis in February. 


Shall Journalism Be Included? 


By MILDRED J. BOULTON, 
Teacher of Journalism, Tilghman High School, Paducah, Ky. 


included in the secondary school 

curriculum much has been done, 
more has been said, and some written 
(perhaps far more than has been read), in 
justification of the given subject. 


All kinds of attempts have been made, 
and successfully so, to explain the whys and 
wherefores of a subject’s existence. For 
instance, those interested in mathematics 
would have us believe that every student 
might have a course in “figuring.’’ He or 
she may never use this math with which 
to earn a livelihood, but the fact that he has 
had it may help him to more adequately 
figure out the problems of life. And so, 
to those interested, every subject seems 
essential to student development. 


Being intensely interested in high school 
journalism, I, too, have tried to vindicate 
the existence of an introductory course in 
newswriting for high school juniors and 
seniors. For, aside from its value in 
motivation of correct and clear expression, 
its stimulation to critical-mindedness, it 
has a stronger appeal to existence, that 
appeal being its cultural value. 


Within the past decade, and to be more 
exact, within the past five years, there has 
been a growing tendency in high schools, 
some small as well as large, to list with the 
electives from which a student may select 
a half year subject, a semester course in 
newswriting. The product of the class is 
generally a school paper. Until recent 
years journalism courses have been limited 
to college work. That they should be 


penny ING almost every subject 


introduced into high school and increase in 
popularity, has been inevitable. 


High school journalism makes little 
claim to existence because of its pre- 
vocational or pre-professional value. The 
writer of this article is entering upon the 
fourth year of teaching newswriting in the 
senior high school of the largest town in 
western Kentucky. The journalism course 
here, as outlined and prescribed, has a 
duration of one semester. Only one class 
is taught each day, and the average class 
numbers approximately twenty-five. Figur- 
ing on that average, there are fifty, or more, 
juniors and seniors in this school of more 
than six hundred boys and girls, who 
select and prefer some journalistic training. 
Averaging fifty students each year, by the 
end of the 1935-1936 scholastic year, three 
hundred or above will have had the course. 


Out of the above three hundred, only a 
small per cent will either want to or will 
have the essential qualifications to voca- 
tionalize their journalism. To give any 
follow-up reports on those who will con- 
tinue is impossible at the present time. I 
do know that one boy who had the high 
school course has entered college and as a 
sophomore is this year’s editor-in-chief of 
his college paper. The 1934-1935 editor of 
the high school paper has entered a fresh- 
man college class and is associate editor of 
his college paper. Another former editor- 
in-chief is now in Missouri University 
working on a degree in journalism. And 
still another associate editor has a position 
on the staff of the local paper. 
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College training is a certain” prerequisite 
to a successful newspaper career. There 
are a few who would doubt that. Stories 
of persons who are ‘‘self-made”’ newspaper 
men and women are to be found. Some 
have learned by doing. Not one atom 
would the writer detract from the credit due 
for their efforts and achievements, but such 
people are exceptions rather than the rule. 
Many have done superb work without 
formal education continued beyond the 
secondary school. What those same people 
might have done had they received more 
technical training is an unanswered ques- 
tion. 

To find a person who reads the news- 
paper intelligently is rare. ‘Looking over 
morning or evening paper’’ is a familiar 
expression, yet how true. The average 
subscriber to the daily merely ‘looks over”’ 
the paper which he has bought. To some 
stories he reads the headlines; to some he 
reads the lead, and a few he continues 
through the last paragraph. Many confine 
their interests solely to the sports page; 
ladies turn to the social columns to find out 
what they can about other people. Or 
better still, to see if anyone has found out 
anything about them. Business people 
grope over the financial section; housewives 
and other bargain hunters scrutinize the 
advertisements. A few interested in the 
editor’s interpretation of the day’s events 
turn to the editorials. To find a person 
who reads and interprets all is rare. 


Yes, high school journalism is justified. 
Training in the technicalities of the busi- 
ness and testing the students aptitude are 
purposes which it serves. Beyond these 
points it gives the bulk of aclass a profound 
respect for the world’s greatest agency for 
molding public opinion, the newspaper 
and the press. 

If, as teachers of journalism, students 
can be sent out who, although not gifted in 
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writing of any kind of story, when they 
pick up the latest edition of the paper, can 
intelligently read, interpret, and appreciate 
the skill, labor, and talent of those who have 
made the paper possible; if they have a 
better understanding and human sympathy 
for the problems of the editor behind a 
desk, the man who makes the linotype 
click, the scores who peck away at the 
typewriter and all the other people who 
help in the bigness of the task of getting the 
paper on the door step by breakfast time, 
the time will have been well spent. 


6¢(“O-OPERATION with Youth,” is the 

theme that will draw deans of women 
to St. Louis for the twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
February 18-22, preceding the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. At 
the first morning session ‘‘Youth,”’ in the 
person of a college senior and a graduate 
student, will present its case and a dean of 
men and a dean of women will accept the 
challenge. “Secondary School Adminis- 


- trators Look at Youth,” is the subject for 


one general session; another is ‘‘Recent 
Experiments in Education;’’ Dr. Howard 
Oxley will present the C. C. C. program; 
the T. V. A. program will be shown by a 
film; Dr. Elmer West will present the 
“Occupational Guidance Program at Stone- 
leigh College,’’ Rye, New Hampshire; and 
Dean Marion Brown will describe the 
experiment in Oakland, California. Dr. 
Marie Bentivoglio, professor of geography 
at the University of Australia will speak 
at the banquet, which will be followed by a 
joint reception for personnel groups. 
Forums and seminars are being arranged 
and several joint sessions will be held with 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Association. 








teacher in the State. 
issue of the JOURNAL. 
A large attendance is expected. 
depend on your co-operation. 











ff "THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will be held in Ss 
Louisville, April 15-18, 1936. Outstanding speakers have been secured 

and a varied program arranged that will challenge the interest of every 
A tentative program will be published in the March 
Make these dates red letter days on your calendar. 
It is your meeting. 


Let ‘‘ Meet Me at K. E. A.” be your slogan. 





Its success will 


















And Thus a Book Was Made 


By JEsstIE Hopwoop HuGuHEs, 
Central City Grade School, Central City, Kentucky 


AAKING our cue from the illustrations 

of “‘The Evolution of Records” in a 

widely published drawing book, and 
the fact that the pupils were only mildly 
interested in reading, led to the develop- 
ment of this project. 


It was not a unit although it did corre- 
late with various and sundry other subjects. 
We do not use the unit system in our school, 
but I set aside a certain period of my daily 
program to carry on a project of some sort. 
Too, I managed to wedge this one into 
other periods. 


Assignments for reports, handwork, clay 
modeling, woodwork, and drawings were 
made two or three days or a week ahead. 
Contrary to the usual method, we all 
worked on one assignment. They were not 
dished out to the deft and quicker ones to 
get, but slower pupils had their chance at 
them. 


A part of the study of a book is to know 
how to use contents and the index and how 
to gain information from the encyclopedia 
and dictionary. This I always do at the 
very first of school and pupils with little 
help can go about finding knowledge on 
their own responsibility. 

We first made reports from the informa- 
tion gained. We not only used the ency- 
clopedia and reference books of the grade 
school, but were free to use the library of 
the high school. More than one report 
was gleaned through the kindness of the 
high school librarian, or through the 
encyclopedia which the children had at 
home. 

After reports were made, we re-wrote 
what we had learned in the simplest 
English possible. Sometimes our final effort 
would be a combination of two or three 
reports. After reading about a cairn or a 
wax tablet or whatever the evolution we 
had reached, we would make or draw that 
object before starting on another. 

We started with the study of cairns, a 
heap of rounded or conical stones erected 
by the early inhabitants of the British 
Isles, because they were the first contacts 


used to get in touch with other tribes. We 
cited the fact that at the South pole, Byrd 
and his men had found a cairn that had 
been left by Roald Amundsen, Norwegian 
explorer. In it were found matches, 
gasoline, and a message from Amundsen. 


Next in historical sequence was the study 
of the papyrus plant, and records and mes- 
sages arising from the discovery that it 
could be used for paper. Accompanying a 
simple, easy, free-hand sketch of the plant 
was the following: 


“The papyrus is a reed growing in the 
marshes along the river Nile in Egypt. The 
Egyptians made the first paper from the 
papyrus plant 3000 B.C. Thin layers were 
unrolled from the papyrus reed. These 
sheets of papyrus were pasted end on end 
sometimes to the length of forty feet. 
Instead of shutting their books, the Egyp- 
tians rolled them. The oldest books in the 
world are papyrus rolls called scrolls. 
Papyrus was exported from Egypt to Rome 
and Greece.” 


This led into the field of clay modeling 
and handwork. Just where was Egypt and 
the Nile, the Sphinx and the Pyramids? 

Teaching is a joy when one’s pupils have 
a sense of fun and humor. 

“Mrs. Hughes,” laughed shining-eyed 
Rosemary, “‘you should see my Sphinx.” 

And you should have! We did not laugh 
at her, but with her. 

“Rosemary,” I told her, ‘“‘at that it is 
better than I could ever have done.” 

But it looked precisely like a droll New- 
foundland dog. 

The best Egypt with its clay village was 
modeled by a boy weak in drill subjects, but 
whose fingers made our common clay alive. 
He used a blue yarn string deeply imbedded 
in the clay for the Nile River. The clay of 
which I speak was discovered by the chil- 
dren in a near-by ditch and was used for all 
modeling. 

We became omnivorous readers of any- 
thing pertaining to book making. 
sketch in a drawing book of the wrapped 
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messages found in tombs of dead kings led 
us far astray. Followed, one of these 
messages wrapped in fine cloth. On it a 
tag proclaimed, ‘‘Ancient books were rec- 
ords on papyrus rolls wrapped in fine cloth. 
They were found in the tombs of the 
ancient kings.”’ 


One, feeling the influence of the approach- 
ing holidays, bound hers with red and gold 
cord and sealed it auspiciously with ornate 
Christmas seals. And we decided it was 
the best! 

It was while studying the work of the 
monks of the Middle Ages that we learned 
to make illuminated letters. These letters 
are fascinating and children enjoy making 
them. 

Use only simple designs and wordings at 
first. The “round Gothic” letter is prefer- 
able to the ornate one of early days. 
thumb-nail sketch on scratch paper will 
give a general idea. When satisfactory, 
sketch a larger illumination lightly on water- 
color paper with a pencil. The letter 
should be done with water-proof ink. Once 
the lettering is in, a simple border should be 
drawn on carefully with pencil. 


A truly illuminated effect can be made 
by first brushing the design with a wash of 
gasoline or benzine. Then rub in the 
desired-colors with crayons. Blue, crimson, 
and gold used by the monks should be the 
preferred colors. The crayon colors the 
paper with beautiful, rich hues that are 
very attractive when held up to the light. 


We studied pictures of old manuscripts 
and some modern adaptions of the letters. 
The Gutenberg Bible illuminations were 
studied as true works of art. There 
evolved some very dainty illuminations, 
impressionably one, a butterfly of blue, 
crimson, and gold for a background for the 
letter ‘“‘D” that began thus: “During the 
Middle Ages the only books in the world 
were those made by the monks in the 
monasteries. These books were called 
manuscripts, which means written by hand. 
Instead of papyrus, the monks used parch- 
ment made of sheep skin. The monks also 
used vellum made from calf skin. They 
copied prayers, songs, Bible verses, and 
books. The initial letter at the beginning 
of a chapter was often a beautiful little 
painting in blue, crimson, and gold. The 
first books were so precious they were 
chained to reading stands.” 


It seemed inconceivable that the New 
England horn book was really a book, after 
following the dimensions given in a history. 
Such a small “book” it was! We used 
cellophane for the horn which the colonial 
children removed when they wanted to 
replace the lesson learned. This lesson 
was syllables of the Lord’s Prayer, or other 
Bible verses. We used thumb tacks to 
hold the cellophane in place on the 5x2-inch 
piece of thin wood with a handle like a 
mirror. 


More respect for primitive peoples was 
gained by a study of the methods of their 
ways of expression. Their originality had 
not been dulled by civilization. 


The prayer wheels of Tibet afforded not 
a little interest. This was the hardest 
thing we had to make. We at last decided 
to use the pasteboard spools or drums on 
which is wrapped embroidery floss. Every 
conceivable stick imaginable was used for 
the center support. When finished the 
prayer wheel was tacked on to pasteboard 
with its clear report that “A prayer wheel 
is a wheel or cylinder used among. the 
Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia for the 
offering up of prayers. Strips of paper with 
very long prayers written on them are 
wound around the cylinders. When a 
Buddhist feels prayerful and in need of a 
blessing, all he has to do is to set the wheel 
in motion with his hands and repeat the 
prayer inscribed thereon. Sometimes the 
— turns wind-mill like by water or 
wind.” 


To make totem poles used by the Indians 
of Alaska and Seattle, Washington, we 
used candles. They were colored in the 
indentions with wax crayons and were very 
clever. 

We copied the picture of a totem pole 
found in a steamship advertisement. Totem 
poles are set up before the houses of certain 
Indian tribes. The carvings on the poles 
consist of three half-human, half-animal 
figures. Totem poles are used as monu- 
ments of important events and tombstones 
of the dead. 

In South America the history and the 
learning of the Inca Indians of Peru have 
been preserved by a strange system called 
the guipu. The quipu is a series of colored 
and knotted strings tied at one end to a 
thicker cord. Every knot, every color 
meant something to be recorded or re- 
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membered, that is order, color, and knots 
were like the elements of a written language. 

The quipu we made was simple enough. 
A fairly thick, cotton string, eight inches 
long, ran across cardboard and was passed 
through holes and knotted in the back. 
Blue, black, yellow, pink, and green strings, 
five inches in length, were tied and sus- 
pended from the thicker cord at intervals. 
A key at the top was printed. 

Blue—man 
Black—put 
Yellow—gold 
Pink—in 
Green—tree 

Therefore, the guipu intended to tell this 
curious world that ‘‘a man put gold in a 
tree.” Of course it was supposed to be a 
hollow tree! That the Incas were civilized 
was additional knowledge gained. ‘The 
Incas made pottery, cloth, and articles of 
silver and gold. They made good roads 
and built stone houses,’’ ran the explanation 
of the quipu. 

There were correlations with other sub- 
jects throughout the project. A Word Book 
illustrated by original drawings or maga- 
zine pictures was a method by which spel- 
ling words were classed under various heads 
such as words of nature, geography, history, 
radio, health, safety, automobile, and 
aviation. 

For desk work we made books like those 
used by the early peoples. 

We used strong paper, folded and pasted 
pasteboard on each end for the backs of the 
book. 

I have kept some of these books. They 
bear such titles as ‘““The Book of Facts,” 
“The Book of Poems,’’ and ‘Mother 
Goose.” The last, if not original, has some 
clever bits of illustrations. “The Book of 
Facts,’’ has an interesting item: “In the 
library of Goettingen is a Bible written on 
palm leaves. There are 5,373 pages, each 
made on a single leaf.”’ 

Mistakes were made, yes, but a great deal 
of importance was attached to these: 
“Tllustrations by Elizabeth Jean Wells” or 
the book of poems printed by ‘Alberta 
Watkins and Company.”’ Some bore the 
copyright date. 

The book covers were of heavy brown 
paper trimmed with conventional all-over 
design. Book covers of material with cross- 
stitch design on the front, tie ends inside, 
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are quaint and easily made. Directions for 
making the latter were printed in a school 
magazine last winter. 

We made book ends of bricks. Painted 
first, they were shellacked after a colored 
design had been pasted on. Felt was 
pasted on the bottom to avoid scarring 
furniture. One pupil, following directions 
in a magazine, made unusual book ends, 
She took ordinary match boxes and filled 
them with sand. A paste of flour-salt 
mixture was colored with red crepe paper 
and applied to the match boxes. Over 
this paste she stuck bright pebbles, and 
then baked the “‘book-ends”’ just enough 
for them to have a glazed finish. Pastel 
colored, they were not art in the highest 
sense, but it was art to her, and thus 
served its purpose. 


In a composition, ‘‘Books’’ and a poem, 
“A Book” we related our work to language. 
A play, ‘‘Books Come to Bob” and reports 
on assignments served the same purpose. 
We made strides in oral composition when 
we gave our reports on these assignments. 

Acknowledgment and thanks are due 
those magazines whose illustrations, pic- 
tures, and advertisements we studied and 
copied. Different encyclopedia and master- 
pieces gave further lure. Among tapestries 
studied in detail was the Bayeux Tapestry 
picturing Harold’s death when he met 
William the Conqueror in the eventful 
battle of Hastings in 1066. Many inci- 
dents of the battle, together with the 
costumes and weapons of the fighters, were 
pictured by Norman needle-women on this 
famous piece of embroidery. The Bayeux 
Tapestry is an interesting relic of the 
Middle Ages still preserved in the public 
library of Bayeux, France. Chinese tapes- 
tries are especially rich in the history and 
romance of that country. 

We made posters that were used during 
Book Week in November to advertise our 
play, ‘‘Books Come to Bob.” This entailed 
cut-out work, art, and the making of the 
printed letters. 

To further interest in reading and books 
we had a competitive chart of white card- 
board. This contest was between the boys 
and the girls to see who could read the 
most books. 

The chart was about a yard square. 
Lines were ruled on about an inch apart. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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III. Ancient 


HE ROCKS of a region constitute a 
record of ancient geography, a record 
of geographic conditions at the time 
when it was formed. Thus the sedimentary 


Geography 


shark-iike salt water fish found in the 
Duncan Mine, near Greenville, Kentucky, 
and donated to the University by the 
owner. Here again is a picture of marine 


oem, I 
uage, strata underlying the State, the limestone waters over western Kentucky in the 
Dorts formed from an accumulation of animal Pennsylvanian period. It would be rather 
Dose. shells and chemically precipitated calcium difficult to equip him with legs or wings as 
when carbonate, the sandstones or consolidated a means of getting him into western 
ents, sands and the shales or consolidated muds Kentucky. 

due of ancient time all bear witness to condi- and so from a study of the thousands of 
Pic- te similar to pene -canelpintes h here 004 species of organisms preserved in rock 
and sediment is accumulating on the sea Dot- there is obtained a picture of Kentucky 
ster- tom and elsewhere today. 

: : : . , submerged beneath ocean waters through- 
we But in the organic remains (fossils) yt much of Paleozoic time, seaways which 

") found in these rocks there is a further aye been gone for more than a quarter of 
met record, pinning down actual conditions. 4 pinion 

: - years. 

tful In the following notes a few examples are 
nci- given, of interest not only in their bearing Then the story changes, for in the forma- 
the on paleogeography, but also in recording a__ tions of the Pennsylvanian period in eastern 
yere picture of ancient life as it once existed on and western Kentucky, associated with 
this the earth. coal beds, are found the remains of a prolific 
eux In massive limestones of mid-Silurian and flora of ancient extinct plants. Pre- 
the and mid-Devonian age outcropping around ‘served as carbonized films and as impres- 
lic Louisville, and ina belt running southward sions in sandstones and shale they bear 
eS- along the western edge of the Bluegrass, Witness to prevailing land conditions and 
nd occur great masses of ancient corals, the the coal itself to widespread peat bogs. 
: coral reefs formed in a sea covering that Kentucky was emerging more than just 
ing region and much of the interior of the temporarily and land conditions have pre- 
ur United States at that time. The coral vVailed since that time. 
‘i reefs of today require an environment of Recently specimens of petrified wood 
i clear, warm, shallow ocean waters and in have been received from the region around 
ks these ancient coral reefs is read the story of Busseyville, Lawrence County, petrified 
| two great inland seas, an earlier mid-Silu- wood such as is found in the Black Forest 
d- rian sea and a few million years later a of* Arizona. And it is of essentially the 
ys great mid-Devonian sea covering much of same age. ‘hese trees lived about a 
he North America with similar conditions of quarter of a billion years ago. The speci- 





warm temperature and shallow depth. 

On display in the Museum of Geology at 
the University of Kentucky is a part of one 
jaw of a specimen of Edestus crennulatus, a ° 
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mens are black and hard, and have a dif- 
ferent appearance from the usual rock on 
the hillside. But the microscope shows 
almost every detail of the original wood 
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structure preserved in what is now_a mass 
of black flint. 

In the Cenozoic clays of the’ Jackson 
Purchase are found an abundance of plant 
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leaves. These clays are much younger 
and the fossil leaves correspondingly more 
like those of today. Again land conditions 
are indicated for this era, 


Kings Were Denied These Things 


By A. D. HUMMELL, 
Professor of Physics, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


HE SCIENCE of electromagnetism 
dates from 1820 when Oersted dis- 
covered that a magnetic needle tends 

to set itself at right angles to a wire through 
which an electric current is flowing. 
Ampere, the brilliant French physicist, 
extended Oersted’s discoveries, invented 
the electromagnet and made the first sug- 
gestions of the electric telegraph. Faraday, 
in England, became interested in electro- 
magnetism in April, 1821. He read what 
had been done by others and repeated many 
of their experiments. His laboratory note- 
book tells us that on September 4, 1821 he 
succeeded in getting a wire to revolve con- 
tinuously around a magnet. This was 
the first electric motor. It was decades after 
this discovery of the fundamental principal 
that motors were actually built. 


Now that it had been shown how to pro- 
duce magnetism by electricity, it seemed to 
Faraday that it ought to be possible to 
produce electricity from magnestism. In 
the summer of 1831, he attacked the prob- 
lem for the fifth time and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a continuous current by turning a 
copper disk between the poles of a power- 
ful electromagnet. The importance of 
Faraday’s discovery of electromagnetic in- 
duction to subsequent generations cannot 
be overestimated. Probably no single 
event in all history has had a greater effect 
on the material aspects of human society 
than has this discovery for on it is founded 
our modern electrical age. 


Independently of, but almost simultane- 
ously with, Faraday, Joseph Henry of 
Albany, New York discovered the laws of 
electromagnetic induction. He made dis- 
coveries which led directly to the com- 
mercial development of the telegraph. 


James Clerk Maxwell, an English mathe- 
matical physicist, predicted in 1865 that 
what we now call radio waves were possible 
and that they should travel through space 
with the velocity of light or 186,000 miles 
per second. In 1887 Hertz, a German, 
actually produced the waves and showed 
how they could be detected. Marconi, 
Edison, and De Forest did much to improve 
this new method of communication. In 
fact, hundreds of men have each made 
important contributions to what we know 
as radio. 


The discharge of negative electricity from 
metals when exposed to light was dis- 
covered by Hertz in 1887. From this dis- 
covery has evolved the photoelectric cell 
or electric eye as it is commonly called. 
This has made possible the talking picture 
and many automatic devices for counting, 
sorting, etc. New uses for this product of 
a physics laboratory are being found daily. 


Because a physicist was curious enough 
to study the effects of passing an electric 
current through a gas, such as air, at low 
pressures, X-rays were discovered in 1895, 
by Roentgen. Probably nothing has been a 
greater aid to medical and dental diagnosis 
than the use of X-rays. 


The discovery of radio waves, X-rays, 
and the photoelectric effect would have 
been impossible without the basic dis- 
coveries of electromagnetic induction. Our 
automobiles would not run without electro- 
magnetic induction to furnish the necessary 
spark. We would have no electric lighting, 
no electric refrigerators, no electric fans, 
vacuum cleaners, irons, or washing ma- 
chines; no radios, telephones, or telegraphs; 
in short nothing that uses electricity. 
Without the automobile our splendid 
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system of roads, would not have been built. 
We might have had steam driven automo- 
biles but not a large number as mass pro- 
duction is so dependent upon electricity. 
Think of the many things that we can buy 
cheaply because they are produced cheaply 
bymachines. Go into a ten-cent store and 
see some Of the little things that kings 
could not have before our electrical age. I 
do not believe that scientific discoveries and 
their engineering applications have reduced 
the sum total of employment, but they 
have made it possible for every man to 
have things that kings were denied less 
than a century ago. 


I have cited only a few discoveries in the 
science of physics which is now developing 
so fast that no one man can know all that is 
going on in all its fields of specialization. I 
shall close my remarks with a plea to high 
school teachers of physics to remember 
that very few will specialize in physics, but 
that a qualitative knowledge of the subject 
is desirable for all. 


American Home Economics 
Association 


By Hope SMITH 


TURN professional aspiration into a real 


vacation. Plan now to spend your 
entire summer in the Pacific Northwest. 
The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will be held in Seattle, Washington, July 6 
to July 9, just following the N. E. A. at 
Portland, Oregon, so that you may attend 
both conventions, and at the end find 
yourself in a perfect vacation land. 


Make up your parties now and plan to 
drive to Portland, by the way of the scenic 
Columbia River Highway, or the wonderful 
Redwood and Oregon Coast Highway. 
Then after the convention there, continue 
on to Seattle where the Olympic Hotel will 
be the Home Economics convention head- 
quarters. Four days of interesting and 
inspirational meetings bringing to you the 
newest and best in Home Economics, will 
be interspersed with short pleasure trips in 
and about Seattle, giving you just a glimpse 
of the beautiful gardens, lakes, mountains, 
and Puget Sound. But you must stay 
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longer to really enjoy cruising through the 
beautiful San Juan Islands, exploring the 
rugged snow-clad Olympics, following trails 
in the fir-covered Cascades, or on the scenic 
Olympic Peninsula, and seeing the wonders 
of Mount Rainier National Park, and 
Mount Baker National Forest. Plan, if 
at all possible, to take the trip of all trips, 
which is being planned for you by Seattle 
home economists—the Alaska Cruise up 
the beautiful inside passage where century- 
old glaciers rise sheer from the ocean’s edge. 
The ship will dock at quaint and historic 
villages and towns, and passengers may see 
the native inhabitants in their picturesque 
settings. 

Come to the Northwest for your summer, 
to attend the conventions and vacation in 
an ideal playground. 

Or, if you wish to study, combine con- 
ventions and summer school. Summer 
school courses in Montana State College, 
Oregon State College, the State College of 
Washington, and the University of Wash- 
ington are being planned so that students 
may make this combination. 


For additional information regarding the 
Alaska Cruise, please write to Miss Jessie 
Butler, 1420 Warren Avenue, Seattle. 


Directors of Publicity to Meet 
PD IRECTORS of publicity for city and 


county schools, State departments of 
education, State education associations, 
local teachers associations, and teachers 
colleges will meet at St. Louis in connection 
with the sixty-six annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence for the 
purpose of creating an organization. It is 
expected that this organization will do for 
educational interpretation what the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association has 
done for educational research. The new 
Association will develop the technics of 
various types of contact with the public, 
including the newspaper, the radio, Ameri- 
can Education Week, school exhibits, school 
publications, and messages to the home. 
Those who are interested in attendin, the 
sessions of this new organization may write 
for advance copies of the program to 
Belmont Farley, Division of Publications, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Should Kentucky Teachers Join the 
National Education Association? 


By JAMES W. CAMMACK, JR., 
1101 Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE ANSWER to the question raised 
in the title of my remarks, according 
to my own views, is clearly ‘‘yes.’’ It 

is my hope that I may impress upon you 
the absolute necessity for a strong national 
teachers organization if education is to be 
awarded its proper place in the structure of 
a reorganized government. Others must 
help fight the battles of education, of 
course, but no group can do the work that 
must be done by teachers’ organizations. 


You may wonder why I should attempt 
to impress upon a group of school super- 
intendents and principals the importance 
of teachers joining the N. E. A. My answer 
to such a question would be that the 
membership of your teachers in the N. E. A. 
depends to a large extent upon your atti- 
tude toward that organization. Of course, 
there will be individual teachers who will 
join the association regardless of the atti- 
tude of the superintendent or principal, but 
it would be impossible to build up a large 
National Education Association enrollment 
in Kentucky, unless our superintendents 
and principals are heartily in accord with 
the advantages of such action. From the 
small Kentucky membership in the N. E. A. 
at present, I think one would be safe in 
saying that in the past you have not been 
convinced that the N. E. A. had much to 
offer to Kentucky teachers therefore, may 
I point out a few reasons why teachers 
should become; members of the N. E. A. 
now? 


I assume that every person in this audi- 
ence is a member of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. In fact, the enrollment 
of the K. E. A. is as large, or a little larger, 
than the total number of white teachers in 
Kentucky. This fact alone shows that you 
as a group have become convinced that 
membership in the State organization is 
desirable. With practically 100 per cent 
enrollment on the part of the teachers in 
K. E. A., and with the activities of the 


* Excerpts from address given before the Department of 
Superintendence at Frankfort, November 21, 1935. 


K. E. A. in presenting to the people of 
Kentucky the work of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission, there is recorded 
great educational accomplishments in Ken- 
tucky during the last few years. 


I could cite you pages of arguments why 
members of a profession should join local, 
state and national organizations, but | 
think our experiences here at home should 
convince even the skeptic of the advantages 
of a strong teachers’ organization. 


Membership in the Kentucky Bar Associ- 
ation is now a requirement of law. Is there 
any more reason why there should be a legal 
requirement for membership in the State 
Bar Association than in the teaching pro- 
fession? The relationship between an 
attorney and a client is entirely different 
since it is a personal and private relation- 
ship, whereas, when one teaches he is 
performing a public service which touches 
the lives, directly or indirectly, of a large 
number of individuals. 

If we view also recent developments in 
economic, industrial, and social reconstruc- 
tion, we get another slant on the importance 
of organization. The story of the Blue 
Eagle of N. R. A. was largely a story of 
organization. The structure broke down, 
in no small part, because of the lack of 
organization in many of the smaller indus- 
tries and trades. 


The achievements of the N. E. A. in the 
past have been significant; its services to 
the children and teachers of America have 
been great. Either of those factors should 
be sufficient reason for a much larger 
number of Kentucky teachers joining the 
association. 


Perhaps we are not far enough out of the 
woods yet to appreciate fully what the 
N. E. A. did for the schools of the nation 
during the depression. The activities of 
the Joint Emergency Commission, headed 
by Mr. Norton, is representative of the fine 
work of the association. This commission 
assembled the most comprehensive body 
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of information to be found on the emer- 
gency conditions and needs of the schools. 


From my personal contact with repre- 
sentatives of a number of organized groups 
I still think the N. E. A. is superior to 
other organizations. There is room for but 
one large national association of teachers. 
The general program and policies of the 
N. E. A. are more nearly in keeping with 
our thinking than those of any other group. 
What we need and must have if education 
is to be given proper recognition and sup- 
port is a united program on which we can 


work toward the attainment of common 
goals in the interests of the children of this 
nation. 

Is there a school administrator who feels 
that he would be asking too much of his 
teachers if he recommended that they 
identify themselves with their national 
professional organization while this great 
work progresses, and thereafter? It is 
highly probable that in the next few years 
one membership will include district, state, 
and national association dues. We must 
not overlook the old adage, “In unity there 
is strength.” 


The State Public School System 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


AY I open my discussion by asking a 

question and then attempting to 

answer it? What can the State 
system of public schools contribute to a 
growth of rural ideals and to a statesman- 
like viewpoint toward rural life? 

Kentucky’s public school system, now 
almost one hundred years old, has always 
been for the major part a rural school 
system, because Kentucky has always been 
arural State. Altogether too frequently in 
this program of rural education, however, 
have we concerned ourselves only with the 
so-called fundamentals of education—read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—and have 
concerned ourselves too little with that 
great problem of the development of a sane 
ge and wholesome philosophy of 
life. 


There has been a tendency throughout 
the years on the part of urban people to 
glorify rural living; but those of us who 
have lived in the country have often felt 
that our largest opportunity for richness 
and fullness of life did not lie in the wide, 
open spaces but in the urban centers where 
better schools, better churches, and more 
conveniences for living were to be found. 
Our public schools have in most instances 
failed to develop on the part of rural people 
a sincere appreciation of the opportunities 
inrural life. Inrecent years we have begun 
to realize that the public schools have not 


done for rural living what needs to be done 
if the largest amount of happiness is to be 
acquired from life on the farm. 

Is there any danger that our schools will 
emphasize too heavily rural ideals and a 
rural viewpoint? Ido not think so. There 
is a wealth of material that bears on rural 
life that is of tremendous value to youth. 
It is our obligation to give to the young 
people of the country an appreciation of all 
that is beautiful, of all that is wholesome, 
and of all that is good in rural life, and it 
is the responsibility of the public school 
teacher to teach our farm boys and girls so 
that they may obtain a greater apprecia- 
tion of farm life. This does not mean that 
the good teacher will not give them some 
appreciation also of urban life. Every boy 
and every girl should have an opportunity 
to study occupations, to study ways of 
living, and to learn all that he can about 
the world in which he lives; but to give an 
honest, intelligent appreciation of farm life 
will in no wise detract from the child’s 
appreciation of urban and industrial life. 

No man can tell today whether a boy or 
girl who is reared in the country will remain 
there, but this much can be said for a 
certainty—-that every boy and every girl 
who lives in the country should beso 
taught that he will developla love of{the 
country and all that it has to give. But 
what is this that the country has to give? 
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Is there any place where one can learn 
to love nature so fully as in the country? 
To really learn to love nature one must 
live close to it. He must know it inti- 
mately, and of course he must have a 
sincere appreciation of it. One cannot 
live close to nature without being a more 
kindly individual, and without being more 
thoughtful not only of persons but of 
things. 


A prominent attorney in Kentucky once 
said to me, ‘You show me a boy or a girl 
who loves flowers, who loves birds, who 
loves all that is beautiful in the open 
country, and who protects them and pre- 
serves them, and I will show you a boy or a 
girl who will make an intelligent, capable, 
fair-minded citizen of the Commonwealth.” 
I wonder if that isn’t true. I wonder if in 
our zeal for teaching the so-called funda- 
mentals of education we have not over- 
looked some things that are just as funda- 
mental as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Isn’t character fundamental? No man can 
succeed in this life, no matter how much of 
education he has, unless he has character 
as one of his assets. Certainly if our boys 
and girls in rural Kentucky are taught in 
terms of their environment and are made 
to understand it and appreciate it, they 
will be more kindly, more tolerant, more 
thoughtful, and more useful citizens of the 
society in which we live. 


The public school teacher in Kentucky 
who sees her problem in its broadest sense 
will find a place in the daily activities of 
the school and in the out-of-school hours 
to give to her children a better under- 
standing and a greater appreciation of 
farm life and all that it means to civiliza- 
tion. It is constantly being said, and I 
suppose there is considerable truth in it, 
that the persons of higher ability through- 
out the years have been migrating from the 
farm to the city where there are larger 
opportunities for business success. I wonder 
if there isn’t something in the world besides 
business success. The public school has 
had a tremendous responsibility through- 
out this whole migration period. It has 
been the responsibility of the school to take 
those people who were left behind and build 
them into the kind of individuals that 
would make for a stable rural society. 


We can advise all that we will in the 
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future, but people generally will go where 
opportunity beckons. A rosy picture has 
been painted of city life. Farm women 
have often been interested in getting away 
from the drudgery of the farm home 
because of the conveniences of the city, 
There is a possibility of making the farm 
home just as convenient as the city home, 
Conveniences will come to farm homes 
when education makes them desirable and 
prosperity makes them possible. The 
federal government is deeply concerned 
with the wholesome development of rural 
life, and it may help in bringing to farm 
homes conveniences for the many that were 
available in the past only to the few. 


Our rural school system in Kentucky has 
grown in a fairly satisfactory way, but it 
has not made the progress that the schools 
have made in the urban centers. We must 
concern ourselves more definitely with 
rural school progress, and we must provide 
teachers who are capable, well trained, who 
have great vision, and who have a sincere 
appreciation of life in the open country for 
the boys and girls who live in rural Ken- 
tucky. 





The School Library Ques 
tion Box 


QUESTION: Our library shelves are too 
deep: Books are pushed so far back that 
they are in disorder most of the time and in 
addition cannot be easily seen. Is there any- 
thing I can do to remedy the difficulty short of 
securing new shelving? 


ANSWER: If strips of wood one to two 
inches square are fastened to the shelves at 
both ends of the various sections of shelv- 
ing, this will prevent the books from being 
pushed back. This method is recommended 
by Mr. Willis Stetson of the New Haven, 
Connecticut, Public Library. Metal curtain 
rods which can be purchased at the ten- 
cent store will serve the same purpose. 
These wood strips or rods should in general 
be placed 5-8 inches from the front edge 
of the shelf, depending upon the size of 
books to be accommodated. 


NotE—Send questions to the supervisor 
of Public School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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Desirable Study Habits 


By Noskt B. Curr, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


T IS generally agreed that elementary, 
| secondary, and college students have 

many faulty study habits. Further- 
more, it is an obvious fact that enough 
books and journal articles exist on the 
subject, collecting dry rot in libraries, to 
cure—if properly used—many of the 
current study ills. In fact there are more 
than 40 books and over 1,000 journal 
reports concerning study techniques. 


Hence real difficulties arise when one 
tries to discover the most desirable study 
habits. This the writer recently attempted 
as a result of a request from Superintendent 
Lee Kirkpatrick to work with the Paris City 
Teachers Association, Doctor Hoke of 
Morehead, and Doctor Ross of the Uni- 
versity in a series of association meetings 
devoted to the problem of ‘‘Teaching Chil- 
dren to Study.”” An analysis was made of 


the study habits and attitudes included in 


such lists as: Edmonson’s Study Helps 
for Michigan High School Students, the 
University of Chicago High School Study 
Helps, Whipple’s Eight Major Rubrics, 
and so on—including important experi- 
mental findings by Eurich, Pressey, Ross, 
and others. 


Arm-chair discussions and research con- 
tributions agree most frequently upon the 
following ten situations, habits, or condi- 
tions as the ones most likely to affect suc- 
cess in school work. It must be admitted 
however that both the theoretical and the 
experimental conclusions are often based 
on observations at the coliege level. Conse- 
quently they may not all be applicable to 
lower levels. Furthermore, it is evident 
that many important study habits cannot 
be included in such a concise list. But the 
fact that the following principles are gener- 
ally considered potent factors in improving 
learning, tf they are practiced under careful 
supervision of the teacher, seems to justify 
presenting them. They are as follows: 


1. Pupils should have a definite time for 
their activities. They should use enough 
time for eating and sleeping. Then, they 
should plan the day for study, classwork, 


play, and other activities. The time 
should be budgeted so that ‘“‘disliked’’ 
subjects will not be neglected and “‘inter- 
esting,’”’ subjects given too much time. 
Furthermore, students should learn to give 
adequate time to activities in view of their 
relative values. 


2. Pupils should learn to ignore unavoid- 
able distractions and to concentrate. Of 
course, distractions so far as is reasonably 
possible should be eliminated. But some 
walking, talking, and other noises have to 
be ignored. Pupils should therefore learn 
to work while they pretend to work, 
rather than to devote about half of the 
time to conversation, looking around, leaf- 
ing books, and comparable activities. 


3. Pupils should have favorable conditions 
for study. Individuals who have impaired 
vision or hearing, and those who suffer from 
frequent headaches, colds, and other ail- 
ments should report their condition to a 
medical adviser. Furthermore, pupils should 
study in a room where the temperature is 
close to 68 degrees, the humidity forty to 
sixty percent, and the indirect or reflected 
light ten or more candles—these factors 
should be measured, not guessed. Height 
of desk or table and chair, diet, exercise, and 
several other conditions also affect study 
and deserve close attention. 


4. Pupils should have a clear notion of a 
task before beginning. A child should under- 
stand what assignment is to be prepared, 
when it is wanted, andin what form it is to 
be presented. He should also know how to 
use indexes and other study aids to find 
relevant materials in books and magazines. 
This item also involves learning to follow 
directions in general. 


5. A pupil should skim over material 
before reading it in detail. An entire assign- 
ment should be read rapidly for a bird’s-eye 
view of it. Most pupils can increase the 
speed at which they read from fifty-four to 
two hundred per cent with a comparable 
increase in comprehension. It may be 
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better however after reading the whole to 
spend some additional time on the more 
difficult parts of an assignment. 


6. A pupil, promptly after learning, 
should recite silently. This applies to the 
entire assignment and also to the more dif- 
ficult parts of it. Experimental results con- 
clusively show that a silent review causes a 
gain of from twenty to seventy per cent in 
both immediate and delayed memory. 


7. Pupils should be taught to review 
previous work before beginning an advanced 
assignment. This causes learning to be 
habituated while it is fresh. It also elimi- 
nates some of the undesirable cramming 
for and getting excited while taking exam- 
inations. 


8. Students should learn to make notes. 
Individuals in the fifth grade or above 
should learn to get the large outline, to 
weigh the importance of different points, 
and to crganize good, concise, and standard 
notes. 


9. Pupils should work out individual 
examples to illustrate general rules and 
principles. Some writers insist that this is 
the most important study habit. It involves 
learning to do by doing and may involve 
using a sand table, making models, having 
a garden, or comparing one author with 
others. 


10. Pupils should be willing to work hard. 
The person who is interested in a subject 
is less likely to suffer from ‘‘overwork”’ than 
one who dislikes the subject or teacher. 
He is also more likely to succeed with his 


contracts regardless of the type of school 
or teacher. 


There are of course many other desirable 
study habits. The ten listed above how- 
ever are the commandments with promise 
and any teacher who succeeds in getting 
pupils to form such habits is likely to be a 
“blue-ribbon” teacher. 


Supervisors Meet in St. Louis 


By Mary Browninc, 


First Vice-President, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N. E. A. 


"THE SIXTEENTH annual meeting of 

the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction will be held in St. 
Louis, February 24-26, inclusive. The 
theme of the meeting will be ‘Supervision 
as Leadership.” Under the direction of 
President Rudolph Lindquist, of Ohio 
State University, an excellent program is 
being arranged, with group meetings 
scheduled for Monday morning and Tues- 
day afternoon, general sessions Tuesday 
and Wednesday mornings, and the luncheon 
on Tuesday as usual. Headquarters will be 
maintained at the Statler Hotel. Members, 
and anyone interested in supervision, are 
urged to attend this important meeting at 
St. Louis which is held so near Louisville. 
One, with real professional zeal, cannot 
afford to miss it this year. Make it a banner 
attendance for Kentucky. The organiza- 
tion needs you and you, in turn, need an 
affiliation of this kind. Join and attend! 








Teaching Photoplay Appreciation 


By LILLIAN HOLLOWELL, 
Depariment of English, State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


DUCATORS, generally, have held 
E themselves aloof from the movie 

problem. If they did not actually 
condemn photoplays as inane and trashy, 
at least, they ignored the increasingly large 
part they play in the recreational life of the 
American people. 


The movies are here—are everywhere— 
in the city, in the country. The same 
pictures that are laughed at and wept over 
in the cities are eagerly awaited in the 
little one-street village. ‘Only the Bible 
and the Koran have indisputably larger 
circulation than the latest film from 
Hollywood,” reports the British Commis- 
sion on Educational and Cultural Films. 
It is estimated that over one hundred 
million people, one-sixth of whom are under 
fourteen years of age, attend the movies 
weekly in the United States and spend daily 
two million dollars. 

An accepted principle in education today 
is to teach boys and girls to do well the 
things that they will do anyway. Undoubt- 
edly seeing the movies is one of these. In 
relation to training for the right use of 
leisure time, a vital problem facing educa- 
tional forces is to direct the attention of 
young people to good photoplays and away 
from the bad ones. 


Investigations made by the Payne 
Foundation concerning the effects of movies 
on children show that they are influenced in 
taste, conduct, and character, and that, on 
the whole, the effects are definitely lasting. 
This being true, parents and teachers are, 
and should be, justly concerned as to the 
type of photoplay which children see. 

Various agencies—among these the 
churches, the schools, public libraries, clubs, 
and other organizations—have been work- 
ing recently to improve the quality of 
photoplays. Generally, these have been 
more concerned with morals than with 
artistic merit. Someone has said, “It is 
easier to get clean pictures than it is to get 
good pictures.” 

Producers and distributors claim” that 
the low level of public taste is the greatest 


obstacle in the way of better photoplays. 
The development of public taste is a long 
term process of education. But it is believed 
if millions of boys and girls attending our 
high schools could be taught standards for 
judging photoplays, they will come to like 
and demand better ones. If a study of 
literature, music, or art will lead to greater 
understanding and appreciation, why not a 
study of motion pictures? 


With the new emphasis on social criteria 
in the teaching of English, photoplay 
appreciation is being included in the more 
recent courses of study in English. Some 
of these, for instance, are the report of the 
Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, recently 
published, New York Syllabus, Virginia, 
and Baltimore courses. William Lewin’s 
nation-wide study! shows that a more 
desirable ideal and attitude can be develop- 
ed through discussion of well selected 
photoplays. 

“The photoplay is a combination of the 
arts of, the pantomime, dance, painting, 
etching, photography, conversation, paint- 
ing, and drama,’ writes Mr. Lewin. Since 
it is the most complex, it is the least 
standardized of all mediums of expression. 
Like any other art, photoplays differ vastly 
among themselves and consist of several 
levels of excellence. If one feels dis- 
couraged at the quantity of poor movies 
produced monthly, let him consider the 
number of mediocre and common-place 
books published. Few, indeed, are the 
really fine literary productions, and few are 
the screen classics having universal appeal 
and artistic merit. Mrs. Abbott defines 
excellent films as ‘‘notably fine productions 
having these characteristics: well told 
story, good acting, sincerity, picturesque 
or interesting setting, balance in various 
interests and lack of over-exaggeration.’’* 


‘William Lewin, “‘Photoplay Appreciation in American High 
Schools, Appleton-Century, 1933. 


‘William Lewin, “Standards of Photoplay Appreciation,” 
English Journal, December, 1931. 

aMrs. Mery Allen Abbott, “‘Motion Picture Classics,’ English 
Journal, August, 1932. 
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The English teacher is concerned prima- 
rily with the art side of photoplays, and 
should focus discussion on the art qualities. 
The chief classroom procedure is discussion, 
with the teacher in the background. « Some 
one has, truly, characterized the modern 
schoolroom as a place where pupils educate 
one another in the presence of the teachers. 
According to Professor Walter Barnes of 
New York University, the steps in photo- 
play study are: (1) preliminary discussion, 
(2) seeing the picture, (3) discussion leading 
to critical evaluation. Before seeing the 
picture, read the original story or book, if 
time permits; also read what critical news- 
papers and magazines say about it. After 
seeing, rate the picture according to some 
of the rating scales which are useful 
teaching devices in helping pupils better 
to understand the points to be observed 
as well as to make comparative critical 
estimate. 


In some high schools, particularly in 
New Jersey, photoplay study clubs are 
doing some excellent work, The members 
are privileged to see the picture in advance 
and report its rating to the school; also, 
they lead discussion groups in various 
rooms. 


Study guides and outlines, formerly 
prepared by a committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English but now 
under the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the National Education Associ- 
ation, are helpful; however, some claim 
they are rather heavy in technical infor- 
mation. More than likely, afew pupils will 
become interested in the technical pro- 
duction of movies and will bring what they 
learn to share with the class. Some writing 
is natural. For instance, scrap books may 
be made, including clippings and comments. 
Local papers, usually, will be glad to pub- 
lish reviews and criticisms. Whatever 
activity is engaged in, it must be re- 
membered that spontaneous present enjoy- 
ment is to be preserved. 


Edgar Dale in “How to Appreciate 
Motion Pictures,’ stresses shopping for 
movies. He says a good shopper knows 
what he wants, where to get it, and a good 
value when he sees it. Instead of a “hit 
and miss affair,’’ or taking a chance on a 

‘See “Photoplay Appreciation,” by Forms X, Y, and Z, 
Pp. 90-92. (Study guides frequently have scales. 


‘Edgar Dale, “How to Appreciate Motion Pictures,” 
Macmillan, 1933. 
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picture, read what able critics says about 
it, discuss it with others, and decide 
whether it is what you want. A good 
motion picture review stresses significant 
facts relating to the picture, and attempts 
to interpret rather than advertise. Make 
movie going a planned event and go to see 
favorite stars only when they play in good 
pictures. 

Some significant points to consider in 
discussing and selecting photoplays are: 
the story, characterization and acting, 
photography, setting, music and sound, 
director, and theme, purpose, or ethical 
implication. 

A good story to make a good movie must 
do definitely what it sets out to do. The 
structure should be built so there is a con- 
sistent rise in interest from the beginning 
to the climax. It may end happily or 
unhappily so long as the end is logical and 
shows truthfully the consequences that 
follow certain choices. In photoplay study, 
a good beginning is to compare the picture 
with the original story or novel and notice 
shifts and changes. 

The acid test of a good movie is charac- 
terization, which, if good, is convincing, 
consistent, and life like. To produce the 
illusion of reality, which a thoughtful 
audience demands, requires intelligent, 
skilful acting. The best actor is the one 
who seems to be acting the least. Lead 
pupils to respect acting with restraint. 


In the matter of setting, the photoplay 
has distinct advantages over the novel and 
stage play since scenes can be changed so 
easily and readily and alternate and parallel 
action shown. The fairy scenes, in the 
photoplay, ‘““Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
are far more effective than they are in the 
drama. Mobscenes with rapid action and 
high tension can be more vividly presented. 
The setting should be subordinate to acting, 
and simple enough for the audience to 
grasp the whole and its meaning. 

Other points to observe are clarity of 
speech and the quality of the sound and the 
music. So important did the director 
consider the music in “Anna Karenina” 
that the music director was sent to New 
York to record the music of the Russian 
Symphony Choir. A jolly, swaggering 
music in the scenes in ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” in which Bottom appears, 
helps the spectators to enter more fully 
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example, in ‘Becky Sharp,” the audience, 
at first, is hardly aware of the faint rumble 
of the cannons, but as the sound increases 
in volume and frequency, the listeners 
grow excited along with the characters; 
the ball is broken up and the men rush 
away to take part in the battle of Waterloo. 


To get the most out of a picture, it is 
almost essential that one see it twice, once 
for the story and once for photography, 
music, and other details. 

The question as to how much informa- 
tion about technical terms is necessary for 
thoughtful appreciation has not been 
decided. Most pupils will become inter- 
ested in watching and discussing the use 
and effects of such particulars as ‘‘long- 
shot,” ‘‘close-up,”’ ‘‘processing,” ‘‘double 
exposure,” “‘fade-in,” “fade-out,” and “dis- 
solve.” 

So important is the director of a photo- 
play that one can almost say, “as the 
director is, so goes the play.” His work 
corresponds to that of an author of a book. 
He has power to subordinate, modify, or 
emphasize acting, plot, or details so as to 
bring out the theme or mood he desires. 
In other words, it is the director who is 
responsible for the photoplay in its final 
form. Students soon become acquainted 
with the work of certain directors, and 
know what to expect from them. 


A well-directed criticism of the movies is 
that so few have constructive social values 
and an ethical meaning or implication. By 
ethical implication, we do not mean propa- 
ganda or morals in the sense of sermonizing, 
for both are fatal to art, but by suggestions 
and intimations to give a deeper insight 
into life and its problems. Mr. Nathan in 
a recent article in “Vanity Fair,” said, 
“The test of any good art is the impression 
it leaves.’’ William Orton* made the plea 
for a technique in the movies which will 
demand theme and subject matter signifi- 
cant in social and philosophical as well as 
artistic sense. Undoubtedly, the treat- 
ment of crime in the movies is too simple. 
Seldom is there a picture which would help 
one better to understand the cause of 
crime. Wealth and luxury are habitually 
emphasized out of all proportions to reality. 
Galsworthy must have had the movies in 


‘Wm. Orton, “But Is It Art’? Atlantic Monthly, May, 1932. 


mind when he said'the physical side of sex 
is inartistic because it always results in 
over-emphasis. When one begins to look 
for significant themes and social values, 
he realizes that we are being fed on too 
much “sugar and cream.” There is need 
for better balance of diet. 

As we have already mentioned, the im- 
provement of public taste is a long-time 
educational process. That popular appre- 
ciation is gradually rising is evident from 
the following photo-plays of interest to 
teachers and students, showing during 1935- 
1936: 

Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables,’’ directed by 
Richard Boleslanski. 

Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 

Charles Dickens’ ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,” directed 
by Jack Conway. 

Leo Tolstoi’s ‘‘Anna Karenina,’’ directed by 
Clarence Brown. 

William Shakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer 
Dream,” directed by Max Reinhardt. 


William Shakespeare’s “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
directed by Irving Thalberg, assisted by John 
Masefield. 


Nordhoff and Halli’s ‘Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
directed by Frank Lloyd, assisted by the authors. 


Edna Ferber’s ‘Showboat,’ directed by James 
Whale. 


Marc Connelly’s ‘‘Green Pastures.” 
“Adventures of Robin Hood.” 


Rafael Sabatin’s ‘“‘Captain Blood,’ directed by 
Michael Curtiz. 


Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Alice Adams,” 

Pearl Buck’s ‘‘Good Earth.” 

Hervey Allen’s ‘Anthony Adverse.” 

Franz Werfel’s ‘‘The Forty Days of Musa Dagh.” 


Jules Verne’s ‘‘Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea.” 

Walter Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe.” 

Jack London’s ‘‘Call of the Wild.” 

“Becky Sharp” (from Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair’), 
directed by Rouben Mamoulian. 

Louise Ramee’s ‘‘A Dog of Flanders,” directed by 
William Sistrom. 


Stefan Zweig’s ‘Marie Antoinette,” directed by 
Sidney Franklin. 


Night’s 





Those who live on the mountain have a 
longer day than those who live in the valley. 
Sometimes all we need to brighten our day ts 
to climb up a little higher.—ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG. 





How to Be Safe in Your Position 


By C. R. VAN NICE, 
Author of “‘Tact and the Teacher’? and Managing Editor of School Activities 


CCORDING to reports from super- 
intendents, the past contracting 
season for teachers—particularly in 

rural and town schools—was one of unusual 
restlessness. The percentage of turnover 
was high. The trend of salaries was 
slightly up, but the number of teachers 
whose salaries were cut off and who were 
forced to look for other positions or other 
type of work will not permit us to call the 
year one of victory for the profession or for 
schools. 


The effect of this practice by which 
teachers are ‘‘let out’’ is most disheartening 
to school people. It makes every teacher 
feel that sooner or later—at a time in life 
when people in other professions are being 
regarded as most indispensable—he or she 
will be thrown out of employment under 
conditions differing but in degree from dis- 
missal. The thought is not a pleasant one, 
but the problem is real and must be faced. 


The cause of this unhappy situation of 
the teacher is complex. At the bottom of 
it is the fact that the teaching profession 
can not demonstrate day by day to the lay 
mind the value of good teaching. As long as 
good work in the schoolroom requires years 
to prove itself, schools will be more or less 
subject to the whims and fancies of the 
public, irrelevant matters will affect the 
teacher’s tenure, and all teaching positions 
will be political and uncertain. 


But the problem of teacher tenure is not 
hopeless. The fact is noticeable that some 
good teachers do hold their jobs. Not all 
school people are thrown suddenly out of 
employment and left to get along the best 
they can. There are some precautions 
that may be taken against such a fate. 

What is offered here in not to be taken 
in any sense as prophylactic against the 
normal and just consequences of incompe- 
tence. It does, hcwever, offer some sug- 
gestions that the teacher—particularly the 
teacher who is not part of a city system or 
otherwise protected—can use to make her 
work appreciated and to create a demand 
for her services. 


Not all of these suggestions will fit every 
situation, but some will help materially, 
They are being used by teachers who hold 
their positions and get a raise occasionally, 
Use them. 


Apopt A LONG PROGRAM 


Plan the education of your pupils over a 
period of years. Do not presume unneces- 
sarily that you will be the teacher next 
year, but talk about the child’s education 
and life, not just about his year’s work. 
If you think in terms of a period of years, 
your patrons will tend to think with you. 
The teacher who looks at her school work 
in a big way assumes a task that is never 
done, and fathers and mothers will not 
permit its being broken off. 


TREAT Eacu CHILD INDIVIDUALLY 


Don’t let your pupils become just ‘‘those 
youngsters.”” Keep them ‘John’ and 
““Mary.”’ Greet them by name. Let each 
develop his own significance and let him 
and his family realize that he means some- 
thing to you. Find opportunity to get 
acquainted with his family. Call upon 
them if you do not meet them otherwise. 
Let them know that you are interested in 
them and theirs. Let them know that 
you really care. 


DEVELOP A SCHOOL CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


A parent-teacher association may usually 
be depended upon to crystallize pro-school 
sentiments. It offers opportunities for 
teacher and parents to think together. It 
directs the attention of the public to what 
the school is doing. It helps to arm friends 
of the school with facts. 


Send notes home—personal messages 
and such a bulletin as may be prepared by 
the use of a hectograph. Let these notes 
be not predominantly faultfinding. Begin 
with congratulatory messages, notes of 
appreciation and praise. Attendance, 
epidemics, report cards, and scores of other 
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topics that might naturally arise in con- 
yersation between teacher and parent will 
suggest themselves. When the help of 
arents is needed to correct faults, an 
established system of sending bulletins 
home will help immensely. Take this 
means of telling them what it will help the 
cause for them to know. 


CONTRIBUTE TO A UNITED FRONT 


Say pleasant things, or nothing, about 
anyone who has, or may have, a part in the 
work of your school. Children, parents, 
taxpayers, board members, and county 
superintendents are human—fortunately 
for you—and it needs no saying that they 
sometimes fail or make mistakes. At any 
moment they may be called upon to defend 
you. That they will do willingly if you 
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have displayed the active loyalty that they 
have a right to expect. 

Assume fully the conditions of an under- 
standing that you and they have too many 
enemies—ignorance, selfishness, and indif- 
ference—to waste even a small fraction of 
your energy in a way that will not contrib- 
ute to the common cause. 


There are those school people who explain 
the present uncertainty of a teacher’s 
position by saying that teachers have of 
late become disgruntled from salary cuts, 
have become careless in their public rela- 
tions, and that gaining and holding public 
good will has become a lost art among 
teachers. Whether or not that is even 
partially true, the teacher who meets condi- 
tions and takes them as he finds them will 
have and hold what the public has to offer. 


English Curriculum Commission 


Completes Work 


By F. J. Davis, 


Kentucky Representative of the Public Relations Committee, 
National Council Teachers of English 


HE REPORT of the Curriculum Com- 
mission appointed five years ago by 
the National Council of Teachers of 

English has just been published. As the 
title, An Experience Curriculum in English 
suggests, chief emphasis is laid upon 
experience. 


Experience is described, after John 
Dewey, as meeting a situation, doing 
something about it, and taking the conse- 
quences. “The ideal curriculum, the report 
states, ‘‘consists of well-selected exper- 
iences. The guiding idea for both curricu- 
lum builder and user is the conception of 
the curriculum as a body of guided exper- 
iences paralleling present and future out-of- 
school experiences.” 


With such a basic philosophy of learning 
for living, social situations determine the 
organization of the curriculum. Each of 
the big sections of pupil activity—litera- 
ture, reading, speech, writing, and creative 

1“An Experience Curriculum in English,’’ W. Wilbur 


Hatfield, chairman, D. Appelton-Century Company; 350 pages. 
Price $1.75. 


writing—is divided into “strands” of 
similar activities. For example, speech at 
the secondary level is divided into con- 
versing, telephoning, interviews and con- 
ferences, discussions, questions and answers, 
organizations, and special occasion speeches. 
Literature at the elementary level is 
divided into enjoying action and suspense, 
enjoying humor of various kinds, enjoying 
the world of the senses, exploring the 
social world, enjoying fantasy and whimsy, 
and sifting the radio programs. 

Since ‘‘the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion is the very life blood of society,” the 
commission reports that ‘“‘the art of com- 
munication must occupy a prominent place 
in any modern curriculum.’”’ And because 
the occasions for speaking are more fre- 
quent, more varied in type, and in many 
ways more difficult to meet than occasions 
for writing, it is recommended that pupils 
be given more school experience in spoken 
than in written communication. 

The teaching of literature is based on the 
conception of giving the pupil experiences 
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that have intrinsic value for him now. But 
since not all pupils in the same grades are 
ready for the same experiences, the litera- 
ture course must be highly flexible so that 
the teacher may choose material to suit the 
personalities and the social situation in 
each class. Pupils are frequently to be 
given the experience of choosing for them- 
selves what they will read as regular class 
work and allowed freedom almost always 
in outside reading. ‘For the graduate 
never to have read a sentimental, improb- 
able, or badly written book,’’ the report 
announces, “is a misfortune. We should 
let the boys and girls make choices between 
good and poor books while we are still at 
hand to help them establish standards.” 
A warning is sounded against trying to 
develop the reading habit through com- 
pulsion. “There is abundant evidence 
that pupils will read more, now and here- 
after, under stimulation and guidance than 
under specific requirements.” 

An important feature in the experience 
curriculum is the relegation of corrective 
work in language and reading to a separate 
division where it will be experienced only 
by those who in tests or daily performance 
clearly show need of it. 


Members of the commission in the main 
approved the present strong tendency to 
experiment with integrated activity units, 
but they did not feel that the time was ripe 
to offer a course of study which should 
include all the other subjects taught. The 
units given in composition are so arranged 
that they will fit very well into such activity 
units as individual schools or teachers may 
initiate. 

The innovation proposed in the report 
which is most likely to provoke widespread 
discussion among teachers is the omis- 
sion of grammar as a required formal study. 


“Since no scientific experiment has ever 
showed any considerable value of grammar 
in the establishment of habits of correct 
speech or writing,” W. Wilbur Hatfield of 
Chicago Normal College, chairman of the 
Commission states, ‘grammar is intro- 
duced solely as an aid in the construction 
of more effective sentences. After ordering 
such organization, many members of the 
Steering Committee were at first shocked 
by the result, but upon more thorough 
study, they almost unanimously approved 
ad 
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“An Experience Curriculum in English’ 
is the work of a commission of one hundred 
successful teachers of English from | 
sections of the United States and as such 
represents the best current thought abou 
the content, and to some extent the method 
of instruction in literature, reading, and 
expression, both oral and written. Repre. 
sentatives of the following organizations 
served on the Commission: 

National Education Association. 

American Association of Teachers Col. 
leges. 

National 
Advisers. 

National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


The appearance of the book is timely, 
for the courses of study in English as in 
other studies are now being reorganized in 
many schools and school systems, and a 
guide has long been needed. School ad- 
ministrators, members of curriculum com. 
mittees, and teachers interested in bringing 
English teaching in line with present-day 
educational philosophy can now benefit 
from the co-ordinated efforts of leading 
thinkers in the profession. 


The book is of especial significance in that 
it represents the first attempt ever made 
to devise a pattern curriculum in English 
from kindergarten through graduate school. 
The Commission, recognizing the impos- 
sibility of creating a single curriculum 
suited to pupils in many different environ- 
ments, has limited its work to a presenta- 
tion of essential principles in an integrated 
course of study throughout the school 
period and to an application of these 
principles. 

The recommendations of the College 
Committee of the Commission for the 
Teaching of English from the freshman 
class through graduate school were pub- 
lished last year with the title, The Teaching 
of College English,? under the editorship of 
Professor Oscar James Campbell of the 
University of Michigan. The two books 
cover curriculum problems in the entire 
English field. 


* D. Appleton-Century Company; 164 pages. Price $1.50. 
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What It Means to Be a Director of a 
State Teachers Association 


By T. O. HALL, 
Greenville, Kentucky 


asked me this question: ‘‘What does 
it mean to be a director of a state 
teachers association?’ Although I had 
represented the Third District Education 
Association as a director in the Kentucky 
Education Association since the new plan 
of affiliation had been inaugurated and had 
indicated that I did not desire to be re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the district 
association last fall, I had no ready answer 
to this question. The question set me to 
thinking, however, and I therefore should 
like to say something about being a director 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
Having been a director of the Kentucky 
Education Association for three years and 
being somewhat familiar with some of the 
problems that have come up before that 
board for consideration, I shall attempt 
to call the attention of the reader to some 
observations I have made while a member 
of the board. These observations will not 
attempt to answer the question as stated 
above, but they are given in the hope that 
individual members of the Kentucky 
Education Association may become a little 
better informed concerning the work of 
their representatives, who direct the finan- 
cial and executive affairs of their associa- 
tion as members of its board of directors. 
I think it can be truly said that the cord 
of true greatness begins where the thread 
of selfishness ends. Of course, it must be 
admitted that the elimination of selfishness 
in the dealings of persons, one with another, 
does not mean that the parties concerned 
have achieved greatness; but it is necessary 
that selfishness—personal, group, and pro- 
fessional—must be cast out before greatness 
may be attained. With regard to this—the 
writer excepted, of course—I must testify 
that during my term as a director of Ken- 
tucky Education Association it has been 
my privilege to associate with some truly 
great men and educators. In fact, it 
would appear in some instances that in 
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their sincere desire to throw aside in their 
decisions all appearances of selfishness, 
many board members have often hestitated 
to take the initiative in matters affecting 
the whole membership simply because it 
might seem that such action would benefit 
them personally. 

Members of the board of directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association are in- 
trusted by the members of the association 
with the task of conducting the affairs of 
the association in such a manner that the 
greatest benefits of the organization may 
accrue to the whole group and its individual 
members. The director, as such, does not 
represent his particular field in the profes- 
sion, nor a particular type or system, nor a 
certain group of teachers, nor even his own 
district to the detriment of other districts; 
but a member of the board of directors 
represents the association as a whole in its 
relations to all its members, individually 
and collectively. When a board member 
can be such a representative, even though 
at times he may have to insult the luring 
love of personal popularity and ambition, 
and receive the rebuffs of pretentious 
friends, he at least is approaching the 
standard of integrity which all board 
members should maintain. 

Members of the board of directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association at that 
time will readily recall how certain elements 
of sectionalism—and shall I say selfishness? 
—undertook to influence the board in the 
election of our present executive-secretary 
to succeed the late R. E. Williams. Each 
board member received a great number of 
letters supporting persons for this position. 
Some of these letters apparently supported 
certain individuals solely because it was felt 
that certain sections of the State had not 
the official representation in the Kentucky 
Education Association which the member- 
ship and loyalty of those sections war- 
ranted. Other letters emphasized the 
fact that certain professional groups had 
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evidently been ignored in the official family 
of Kentucky Education Association. In a 
few letters there were intimations that 
political preferment might be made avail- 
able to the association in case certain 
persons were elected to this position. 

It is not my purpose to question the 
sincerity or honesty of the writers of these 
letters but merely to indicate somewhat 
the nature of the problem before the board. 
Of course a great majority of the letters 
received recommended individuals for con- 
sideration for this important position 
because of a personal knowledge on the 
part of the writer of the applicant’s fitness 
for the position and in an earnest desire to 
be of assistance to the board in securing 
the best possible individual for the place. 
All applications received and all persons 
recommended represented persons well 
equipped from every standpoint to become 
the secretary of the association. I certainly 
have no desire to reflect unfavorably in 
these statements upon any individual 
applicant or writer of recommendations; 
but such a diversity of applications and 
reasons why certain applicants should 
receive favorable consideration made the 
board realize just how important this 
matter really was. 

When the board met for the election of 
the executive-secretary, a process of elimi- 
nation of candidates which was entirely 
satisfactory to each member was decided 
upon. It was further agreed that the 
person eventually elected should have the 
enthusiastic and active support of the 
entire board. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings our present secretary was elected. 
I feel sure that his election has been 
satisfactory to the great majority of the 
members of the association, and to my own 
knowledge no persons or group has given 
him more loyal support than some of those 
who contested hotly for the position he 
received. The consequent support of our 
present secretary by members who favored 
other persons as secretary at the time of 
the election is a clear indication that each 
board member is determined in matters 
affecting the association to know no group, 
no section, and no selfishness. 

This instance of the election of an 
executive secretary is given as only one of a 
number of important matters that come 
up before the board of directors of Ken- 
tucky Education Association for necessary 
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action. In the consideration of they 
matters, the good board member will 3 
once close his mind to his own persona 
inclinations until all the facts are |ai 
before the board. Then in his own mind 
or in active discussion before the board jp 
session he will weigh the possible result: 
of the usually several courses of action 
which the board may take, and then vot 
in what he believes to be the best interes 
of the association as a whole. 


In our board meetings when a problem 
is introduced, there are often several widely 
divergent opinions as to the best thing to 
be done with reference to the matter at 
hand. Each member is given opportunity 
to air his views fully, and every other 
member respects the speaker’s views no 
matter how inconsistent and apparently 
ridiculous they may sometimes be. After 
each member has had this opportunity to 
express his ideas, one present at one of our 
meetings can feel the gradual harmonizing 
of positions into a final decision which 
nearly always is unanimous. When the 
final vote is taken and the problem decided, 
the decision of the board becomes a policy 
which has the active and zealous. support 
of every member whether or not he favored 
the original question. 


The past three years have been momen- 
tous ones with reference to educational 
matters in Kentucky. Many questions 
with grave possibilities have come before 
the board of directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association for decision. In no 
instances have I ever observed any member 
to shirk his duty or fail to vote impersonally 
as a representative of his district and in the 
interest of the hundreds who honored him 
with the responsible position as a director 
of Kentucky Education Association. 


To indicate just how important have 
been some of the decisions of the board of 
directors of Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion during the past three years, I need 
only indicate one of the important questions 
that came up and how the board disposed 
of it. The all-important question a short 
time ago was this: ‘“‘What shall the Ken- 
tucky Education Association do in the 
matter of reorganization of our educational 
system and the recodifying of the school 
laws of the State?”’ 


In the hands of the secretary, subject to 
the wishes of the board of directors, a sum 
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f several thousands of dollars of the 

ociation’s money had accumulated. In 

e midst of a depression, with salaries 
ing lowered and schools even being 

osed, the board fearlessly launched a plan 
pf publicity to educate the public concern- 
ag the true plight of our schools; it backed 

0 the limit the educational commission 
provided for by the legislature and ap- 
pointed by the governor; it took a leading 
part in making possible the writing of the 
new school code and in its presentation to 
the general assembly; and it sponsored 
actively a movement for a higher state 
per capita when the possibilities of in- 
creased school revenues seemed most 
improbable. 

The success of the combined forces of 
education in reform is now a matter of 
history—an epoch, of which not only the 
people of Kentucky are proud today, but 
which future generations will remember as 
the “glorious revolution’ in education in 
Kentucky. When it was thought to be 
for the best, the board of directors did not 
hestitate to vote sums of money for the use 
of various committees connected with this 
movement, even though some—very few— 
criticised this action as needless expenditure. 

A careful examination of the work of the 
educational commission, the interpretation 
committee, and others definitely connected 
with these activities, will cause one to 
wonder how so much was accomplished 
with so little funds. The State Depart- 
ment of Education under the leadership of 
Dr. James H. Richmond rendered in time, 
leadership, and energy, a service which 
members of teaching profession in Ken- 
tucky can and will never forget. 

I happened to be a member of the first 
board of directors which met after the 
reorganization of the Kentucky Education 
Association under the present affiliated 
plan, with each district electing one 
member of the general board. This new 
set-up, to my mind, is a glistening and 
living monument to Mr. J. W. Bradner, 
then president of Kentucky Education 
Association, to the old board of directors, 
and to all others who co-operated so faith- 
fully in making the new plan understand- 
able and workable. No one, I am sure, 
would think of going back under the old 
system; yet nearly every year requests 
come from persons asking to be granted the 
privilege of joining their district association 
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alone or the State organization without 
joining their district association. 

With respect to these requests the board 
has taken the position that, if such pro- 
cedure were permitted, the whole plan of 
affiliation would be destroyed. It can 
easily be seen that if the present system 
were altered in this respect, we should soon 
have in all probability separate and distinct 
district groups which do not have any 
interest in the affairs of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, and there should un- 
doubtedly be some Kentucky Education 
Association enthusiasts who would not 
participate in the activities of the district 
groups. Under the present system almost 
every One will agree that the district meet- 
ings have been better attended, and that 
the district, as a district, has had more 
influence directly in the affairs of the State 
Association than it could otherwise have 
had, especially under the old plan of 
organization. 

In a sort of rambling way I have thus 
indicated the character of a few of the 
problems that members of the board of 
directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association have had to face and dispose 
of from time to time. [Illustrations here 
given are typical questions coming up for 
action and by no means include all or even 
a small part of the number of important 
problems that the board of directors have 
had to face and act upon during the past 
three years. This brief sketch is given 
in the hope that it may be helpful in creat- 
ing in the minds of individual members of 
the association an understanding of the 
importance of the office of a member of the 
board of directors in their State Association, 
to the end that careful selections will be 
made by each district in choosing a person 
for this important position and sympathetic 
co-operation will be given each member by 
his district after he has been selected as 
a director. 

Finally may I say that my membership 
in the board of directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association and the pleasant 
association with the other members of the 
board have convinced me more than ever 
that the great majority of the members of 
our profession are men and women of 
courage, honesty, ability, and loyalty, 
always ready to forget themselves in the 
solving of problems concerning the welfare 
of the children of the State. 
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evidently been ignored in the official family 
of Kentucky Education Association. Ina 
few letters there were intimations that 
political preferment might be made avail- 
able to the association in case certain 
persons were elected to this position. 

It is not my purpose to question the 
sincerity or honesty of the writers of these 
letters but merely to indicate somewhat 
the nature of the problem before the board. 
Of course a great majority of the letters 
received recommended individuals for con- 
sideration for this important position 
because of a personal knowledge on the 
part of the writer of the applicant’s fitness 
for the position and in an earnest desire to 
be of assistance to the board in securing 
the best possible individual for the place. 
All applications received and all persons 
recommended represented persons well 
equipped from every standpoint to become 
the secretary of the association. I certainly 
have no desire to reflect unfavorably in 
these statements upon any individual 
applicant or writer of recommendations; 
but such a diversity of applications and 
reasons why certain applicants should 
receive favorable consideration made the 
board realize just how important this 
matter really was. 

When the board met for the election of 
the executive-secretary, a process of elimi- 
nation of candidates which was entirely 
satisfactory to each member was decided 
upon. It was further agreed that the 
person eventually elected should have the 
enthusiastic and active support of the 
entire board. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings our present secretary was elected. 
I feel sure that his election has been 
satisfactory to the great majority of the 
members of the association, and to my own 
knowledge no persons or group has given 
him more loyal support than some of those 
who contested hotly for the position he 
received. The consequent support of our 
present secretary by members who favored 
other persons as secretary at the time of 
the election is a clear indication that each 
board member is determined in matters 
affecting the association to know no group, 
no section, and no selfishness. 

This instance of the election of an 
executive secretary is given as only one of a 
number of important matters that come 
up before the board of directors of Ken- 
tucky Education Association for necessary 
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action. In the consideration of these 
matters, the good board member will at 
once close his mind to his own personal 
inclinations until all the facts are laid 
before the board. Then in his own mind 
or in active discussion before the board ip 
session he will weigh the possikle results 
of the usually several courses of action 
which the board may take, and then vote 
in what he believes to be the best interest 
of the association as a whole. 


In our board meetings when a problem 
is introduced, there are often several widely 
divergent opinions as to the best thing to 
be done with reference to the matter at 
hand. Each member is given opportunity 
to air his views fully, and every other 
member respects the speaker’s views no 
matter how inconsistent and apparently 
ridiculous they may sometimes be. After 
each member has had this opportunity to 
express his ideas, one present at one of our 
meetings can feel the gradual harmonizing 
of positions into a final decision which 
nearly always is unanimous. When the 
final vote is taken and the problem decided, 
the decision of the board becomes a policy 
which has the active and zealous. support 
of every member whether or not he favored 
the original question. 


The past three years have been momen- 
tous ones with reference to educational 
matters in Kentucky. Many questions 
with grave possibilities have come before 
the board of directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association for decision. In no 
instances have I ever observed any member 
to shirk his duty or fail to vote impersonally 
as a representative of his district and in the 
interest of the hundreds who honored him 
with the responsible position as a director 
of Kentucky Education Association. 


To indicate just how important have 
been some of the decisions of the board of 
directors of Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion during the past three years, I need 
only indicate one of the important questions 
that came up and how the board disposed 
of it. The all-important question a short 
time ago was this: ‘‘What shall the Ken- 
tucky Education Association do in the 
matter of reorganization of our educational 
system and the recodifying of the school 
laws of the State?” 

In the hands of the secretary, subject to 
the wishes of the board of directors, a sum 
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of several thousands of dollars of the 
association’s money had accumulated. In 
the midst of a depression, with salaries 
being lowered and schools even being 
closed, the board fearlessly launched a plan 
of publicity to educate the public concern- 
ing the true plight of our schools; it backed 
to the limit the educational commission 
provided for by the legislature and ap- 
pointed by the governor; it took a leading 
part in making possible the writing of the 
new school code and in its presentation to 
the general assembly; and it sponsored 
actively a movement for a higher state 
per capita when the possibilities of in- 
creased school revenues seemed most 
improbable. 

The success of the combined forces of 
education in reform is now a matter of 
history—an epoch, of which not only the 
people of Kentucky are proud today, but 
which future generations will remember as 
the “glorious revolution” in education in 
Kentucky. When it was thought to be 
for the best, the board of directors did not 
hestitate to vote sums of money for the use 
of various committees connected with this 
movement, even though some—very few— 
criticised this action as needless expenditure. 

A careful examination of the work of the 
educational commission, the interpretation 
committee, and others definitely connected 
with these activities, will cause one to 
wonder how so much was accomplished 
with so little funds. The State Depart- 
ment of Education under the leadership of 
Dr. James H. Richmond rendered in time, 
leadership, and energy, a service which 
members of teaching profession in Ken- 
tucky can and will never forget. 

I happened to be a member of the first 
board of directors which met after the 
reorganization of the Kentucky Education 
Association under the present affiliated 
plan, with each district electing one 
member of the general board. This new 
set-up, to my mind, is a glistening and 
living monument to Mr. J. W. Bradner, 
then president of Kentucky Education 
Association, to the old board of directors, 
and to all others who co-operated so faith- 
fully in making the new plan understand- 
able and workable. No one, [ am sure, 
would think of going back under the old 
system; yet nearly every year requests 
come from persons asking to be granted the 
privilege of joining their district association 
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alone or the State organization without 
joining their district association. 

With respect to these requests the board 
has taken the position that, if such pro- 
cedure were permitted, the whole plan of 
affiliation would be destroyed. It can 
easily be seen that if the present system 
were altered in this respect, we should soon 
have in all probability separate and distinct 
district groups which do not have any 
interest in the affairs of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, and there should un- 
doubtedly be some Kentucky Education 
Association enthusiasts who would not 
participate in the activities of the district 
groups. Under the present system almost 
every one will agree that the district meet- 
ings have been better attended, and that 
the district, as a district, has had more 
influence directly in the affairs of the State 
Association than it could otherwise have 
had, especially under the old plan of 
organization. 

In a sort of rambling way I have thus 
indicated the character of a few of the 
problems that members of the board of 
directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association have had to face and dispose 
of from time to time. [Illustrations here 
given are typical questions coming up for 
action and by no means include all or even 
a small part of the number of important 
problems that the board of directors have 
had to face and act upon during the past 
three years. This brief sketch is given 
in the hope that it may be helpful in creat- 
ing in the minds of individual members of 
the association an understanding of the 
importance of the office of a member of the 
board of directors in their State Association, 
to the end that careful selections will be 
made by each district in choosing a person 
for this important position and sympathetic 
co-operation will be given each member by 
his district after he has been selected as 
a director. 

Finally may I say that my membership 
in the board of directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association and the pleasant 
association with the other members of the 
board have convinced me more than ever 
that the great majority of the members of 
our profession are men and women of 
courage, honesty, ability, and loyalty, 
always ready to forget themselves in the 
solving of problems concerning the welfare 
of the children of the State. 












The School Board 


INTRODUCTION 


O other board of personnel directors 
has a greater responsibility than that 
of the board of education. Their 

major personnel problem is selecting a 
superintendent of administration. Their 
next major problem is setting up of the 
personnel policies to be carried out by the 
superintendent. Then, too, they are always 
interested in the selection of a proper line 
and staff; the tenure and welfare of same. 
They must not forget that they are agents 
of the public and that they must render 
service in the light of statesmen, having for 
their major objective the growth and whole- 
some training of the youth of the district 
for which they are responsible. 


In this paper, I shall attempt to point 
out some of the principles, policies, and 
responsibilities of the personnel problem of 
the board of education in the following 
sequence—selection of a superintendent; 
his duties and relationship with the board; 
the fiscal personnel problem of the board; 
political and social ; conclusion. 


EMPLOYING A SUPERINTENDENT 


An ideal school board will realize that 
the administration of the schools is a 
matter for experts, and for this reason, its 
most important personnel duty is the selec- 
tion of the superintendent of schools. It 
may be considered so, since the entire 
school system is under his general direction 
and leadership. In all probability the 
board will look to the superintendent as its 
expert adviser in all educational and 
administrative policies. He supplies them 
with facts, makes a constant study of the 
school system and recommends to the 
board the program best adapted to the 
educational needs of the community. On 
the other hand, he carries out the board’s 
instructions, transacts business for them, 
puts into effect the program which they 
have adopted. He must direct the work 
of all other empioyees, and assume responsi- 


“The Biggest Job of the Village School Board,” Education, 
pp. 50-54. September, 1930. 





By O. B. 
Midway, Kentucky 
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Personnel Problems 


DABNEY, 


bility for the effectiveness of the entire 
school system. Hence, it is quite essential 
for the board to select the best superin. 
tendent that it can secure for the salary 
which the district can pay.? 


How To GET IN ToucH WITH 
DESIRABLE CANDIDATES 


The first great problem that confronts 
a board of education in regard to employing 
a superintendent, is how they might get in 
touch with desirable candidates. Menden. 
hall suggests the following ways; 

1. Send inquiries to leading universities 
and teachers colleges for the names of 
candidates whom they can recommend. 


2. Request that reputable teachers 
agencies submit names of candidates. 

3. Make inquiries of leading educators 
and superintendents. 


The candidates should then be invited 
to have a personal interview with the board, 
since it is the most correct way to form 
judgment of the individual. It is well for 
the candidate to talk with each member 
separately, as well as meet with the board 
as a body. The board should collect as 
complete and accurate information con- 
cerning each candidate as possible. They 
must be alert for biased testimonials in 
which the merits of the candidate are 
obviously exaggerated. The board must 
also fortify itself against pressure coming 
from acandidate’s friends, or from fraternal, 
political, or religious groups that may 
interest themselves in his behalf. All candi- 
dates who are invited to meet with the 
— should have their traveling expenses 
paid. 


QUALITIES EXPECTED OF A 
SUPERINTENDENT 


There are several qualities expected of a 
superintendent that cannot always be 
founded upon general impression. The 

*Deffenbaugh, W. S., “The Selection of School Superintend- 
ent,” American School Board Journal, p. 36. June, 1924. 


*Mendenhall, or a “The City School Board Member and 
Task,” pp. 
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three outstanding ones may be summed up 
as follows ;* 

1. Superintendent’s qualifications as an 
educator. 

2. His business ability. 

3. His personal qualifications. 

In regard to the first item mentioned 
above, since the superintendent must be a 
good organizer, a good administrator, and 
a good supervisor,* a board should inquire: 
Have his previous schools been well planned 
and well organized? Have they been 
administered efficiently? Have they been 
known for a high quality of school work? 

In the second place, in regard to his 
business ability, he is either directly or 
indirectly a business manager, therefore, 
would need to be a man of unquestioned 
business ability, especially since business 
management is to be one of his personal 
responsibilities.* He should be able to 
manage well the money available for educa- 
tion, to buy economically, and plan wisely. 

The third item on which a board must 
become informed before employing a 
superintendent is in regard to his personal 
qualities. Following is a list selected by 
Thomas to be the most desirable ones:? 

1. Must be unquestioned in morals and 
integrity. 

2. Must command respect from the 
students. 

Have good health. 
Physical and mental vigor. 
A proper trimness in dress. 
Scholarship. 
Desirable experiences. 

. A good address. 

9. Tact. 

10. Reasonable ability as a public 
speaker. 

11. Evidence of progressiveness. 

12. Courage and a reasonable aggres- 
siveness. 

13. Geniality. 


14. Asense of humor. 


‘Anderson, Earl W., ‘“‘Choosing a Superintendent,” American 
School Board Journal, pp. 33-34. March 1932. Also, N. E. A. 


lin, 
Ae paaaedl E. P., “Public School Administration,” pp. 


_ ‘Gosling, T. W., “What Qualifications Best Fit the Super- 
a for His Job," Nation’s Schools, pp. 37-39. August 


'Thomas, L. W., “Desirable Personal and _ Professional 
Qualities of the Superintendent," Executive Magasine, pp. 
562-563. August 1931. 





15. Manner in which he presents his case 
as an indication of his ability and worth. 


In the letter item mentioned, he should 
supply the board with definite information 
and the names of those who knew his work. 
He may, also, make an honest effort to 
show his ability but need not boast or make 
extravagant promises. 


LENGTH OF CONTRACT 


After the board has selected the super- 
intendent, the question as to the length of 
contract then arises. Leading educators 
have agreed upon the fact that frequent 
changes in administration are expensive 
and tend to produce inefficiency. There can 
be no continuity of educational policy. A 
single year is not enough for the superin- 
tendent to demonstrate his ability. If he is 
hired by the year, certainly there will be 
little educational leadership in the nature 
of laying plans for the future, since his 
primary concern for the future is the 
question in regard to his own re-employ- 
ment. The superintendent can do his best 
work only after having had an opportunity 
to study the community and become a part 
of it. At least three years are needed, in 
order that he may have sufficient time to 
prove his work. After which time many 
boards use the indefinite contract, making 
reappointment unnecessary, so long as he 
is giving acceptable service to the com- 
munity and the board. Recent changes in 
the laws of many states give the superin- 
tendent a longer term of office. This trend 
is shown in the following table. *® 
LEGAL CONTRACTS PROVIDED FOR BY 


THE LAWS OF VARIOUS STATES IN 
1922 AND IN 1928 





NUMBER OF STATES 
HAVING SUCH 
PROVISIONS 


1922 1928 


NUMBER OF YEARS 
OF CONTRACT 








Two years 

Three years 

Four years 

Five years 
Indefinite contract 





Median length of contract...one year three years 


*Alltucker, Margaret M., ‘‘Tenure in Present Positions and 
Training of City School Superintendents,” School and Society, 
pp. 649-652. 1929. 

*Noewood, Patrick, “Legal Status of the City Superintendent 
since 1920,” Master’s Thesis, Chapter V., Table 17. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BOARD 
AND SUPERINTENDENT 


The most important phase of personnel 
administration is the maintenance of the 
proper relationship between the board and 
the superintendent.° The duties of the 
superintendent are many and his responsi- 
bilities are large. The board may increase 
the chances that his administration will be 
successful by :™ 


1. Determining as definitely as possible 
the duties of the board and superintendent. 


2. By assuring him of the board’s confi- 
dence and support. 


3. By giving due deference to his 
opinions upon problems of the school in 
which his advice is that of an expert. 


Since the board holds the superintendent 
responsible for the entire school system, it 
owes him the most vigorous and persistent 
support in carrying out its policies. 


The board’s responsibility does not end 
when it has instructed the superintendent 
to carry out a certain task. The close 
relationship that exists between the board 
and superintendent may be seen from the 
list of duties of the board of education 
summed up by Theisen.” 


1. Select the chief executive officer and 
support him in the discharge of his duties. 


2. Pass upon the annual budget for 
maintenance prepared by the chief execu- 
tive and his assistants. (Budget including 
sources and amount of revenue available, 
as well as expenditures.) 


3. Debate and pass upon recommenda- 
tions of the chief executive for additional 
capital outlays, building sites, improve- 
ments, and determine the means of financ- 
ing such outlays; e.g., bonds, loans. 


4. Advise with the chief executive, 
affording a group judgment, on his recom- 
mendations for extensions or readjustments 
of the scope of educational activities. 


5. Appoint (upon nomination and 
recommendation of the chief executive) 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. 


1¢ Potter, M. C., “The Board and Superintendent,” 
School Journal, August 1932. 
11Mendenhall, Edgar, “The City School Board Member and 
His Task,” pp. 9-13. 
12Mendenhall, Edgar, ““The City School Board Member and 
His Task,” pp. 69-71. Also Theisens, W. W., “The City 
intendent and the Board of Education,” pp. 30-31. 


American 


Superi 


6. Determine, after consultation and 
discussion with the chief executive, the 
schedule of salaries. 

7. Require and consider report of 
business transacted or pending and of the 
financial status of the system. 

8. Require and discuss report of the 
chief executive concerning progress of the 
schools, in terms of achievements of pupils, 
teachers, and supervisors. 

9. Adopt, upon consultation with the 
chief executive, a set of by-laws or rules for 
the government of the school system, i.e., 
designate authority of executive and 
administrative officers, and duties to be 
performed by the board or its committees, 

10. Pass upon architect’s plans, ap- 
proved by the chief executive and his 
assistants, for buildings that have been 
authorized. 

11. Represent needs of the schools be- 
fore city authorities or the legislature. 

12. Approve the list of bills for expen- 
diture previously authorized and approved 
by executive officer. 

13. Consider recommendations of the 
executive offices on legal matters, decide 
steps to be taken; e.g., suits to quiet title 
condemnation. 

14. Approve textbooks selected by the 
chief executive and approve course of study 
recommended by him. 

15. Represent needs of the schools 
before the public; i.e., press, platform. 

16. Serve as laymen ready (even after 
retiring from the board) to champion school 
needs and to further public support of the 
schools, i.e., as others champion good 
streets, parks. 

17. Act as acourt of final appeal for the 
teachers, supervisors, and patrons in cases 
which the superintendent has not been able 
to dispose of or which may be appealed 
from his decision. 

18. Hear communications, written or 
oral, from citizens or organizations on 
matters of administrative policy. 

19. Visit the schools, observe or investi- 
gate the efficiency of instruction. 


Not only should the board consider the 
superintendent’s judgment in the various 
duties it has to perform, but it should be 
ready to stand behind him if opposition 
arises and ready to accept responsibility 
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fr any act which"it has authorized or for 
any administrative act growing out of its 
policies. The board of education should 
be exceedingly reluctant to consider com- 
plaints relating to matters in which the 
superintendent has been instructed to act 
at his own discretion, unless gross abuse 
of that power is clearly evident. They 
should insist that every complaint against 
the system or against the work of any 
employee be addressed first to the superin- 
tendent; and if the complaint is against 
the administration, the board should be 
presented either in the form of a written, 
signed statement, or orally in a formal 
hearing with the superintendent present. 
The board should help to protect the school 
from special interests.* Its policies with 
respect to such matters will, of course, be 
general rather than specific. The superin- 
tendent must be given considerable leeway 
in such matters, but will set forth quite 
definitely the type of co-operation which 
shall or shall not be extended—more than 
anything else, the board must support the 
superintendent. The demands will then be 
less frequent by agents, solicitors, adver- 
tisers, and propagandists. Finally, all 
business transactions with its employees 
should be handled through the superinten- 
dent. All of the board’s regulations in 
regard to the work or conduct of employees 
should be reported to them by the superin- 
tendent. Any transfer, promotion, change 
in assignment or dismissal should be recom- 
mended by the superintendent, and when 
approved by the board, carried out by him. 


Cubberly in summing up the functions 
of the board of education also points out the 
relationship that should exist between the 
board and superintendent.“ ‘Its functions 
are not executive, but legislative, delibera- 
tive, advisory, and report hearing. In the 
nature of the case, being a lay body, it can- 
not itself run the schools. Instead, it is 
there to represent the people by performing 
for them certain delegated functions of 
selecting experts to run the schools, advising 
with them as to how the people would have 
public education conducted, examining 
into the sufficiency of their plans, passing 

‘Miller, C. R., ““Propagandist in the Public School,” School 
Executive Magasine, pp. 217-219. January 1931. 

1«Dixon, John, ‘‘The Teacher and the Board of Education,” 
Amerscan School Board Journal, pp. 35-36. October 1930. 

1sCubberly, E. P., “Public School Administration,” p. 206 
Moore, E. C., ‘‘How New York City Administers Its Schools,’ 


upon their reports of results, and main- 
taining a general oversight over all that 
they do; upholding and protecting them in 
their work as long as it is satisfactory, and 
putting others in their places as soon as it 
ceases to be so.”’ 


EMPLOYING SUBORDINATES 


The superintendent should be solely 
responsible for finding and recommending 
those who are to be employed. However, 
the board may reserve the right to approve 
or reject his recommendations, and may at 
any time request a reason for his choice. 
The board is less familiar with the qualities 
that make for success in school work, and 
would not have time to study carefully the 
qualifications of all the principals, teachers, 
custodians, clerks, and other employees. 
Furthermore, if the administrator had no 
voice in employing those whom he is 
expected to direct; the employees would 
very likely be indifferent toward co-opera- 
tion with him. If for no other reason than 
this, in order to keep perfect harmony 
between the staff and the superintendent, 
every nomination should come from the 
superintendent. In case the board does 
not approve of his nomination, they may 
request him to nominate another. The 
board, however, cannot lawfully delegate 
to the superintendent or anyone else, the 
authority to enter into a contract with any 
of the employees prior to the board’s action. 
It may authorize the superintendent 
to contract with those who are to be 
employed, according to certain designated 
terms.}6 

Chancellor states that there is only one 
correct method of appointing, transferring 
and discharging teachers. 

1. To elect a superintendent competent 
to take the initiative in all such matters. 

2. To lodge in the superintendent the 
sole right to nominate teachers or to suggest 
their transfer or discharge. 

3. To make rules upon which the 
superintendent must base all of his nomina- 
tions and other recommendations. 

4. To retain the veto upon all recom- 
mendations, in the form of a requirement 
that all appointments are to be made by 


1¢N, E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 30-31. 
January 1933. 

11Chancellor, William E., ‘Their Administration and Super- 
vision,”” Our Schools, p. 50. 
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the board in regular meeting upon the 
superintendent’s nomination. 


The following principles were set up 
by boards of education in regard to the 
appointment of school employees :* 


1. No such thing as a right to a job in 
any school system, except that which is 
based on the efficiency of the applicant. 


2. The board should adopt regulations 
setting forth minimum qualifications for 
each type of position in the school system, 
and then hold the superintendent respon- 
sible for the selecting and nominating 
candidates who measure up to or exceed 
the standards. 


3. It is ordinarily considered unwise for 
a board to employ a near relative of any of 
its members. 


4. The board should avoid competitive 
bidding for the services of an employee. 
Every board should determine what it can 
pay, adopt a salary schedule, and base all 
offers on that schedule. 


THE SALARY SCHEDULE 


Although it may be considered that the 
salary schedule would come under the 
business problems of the board, as well as 
the personnel administration, it is alto- 
gether fitting that it be discussed here. 
First, we may consider the factors that will 
help to determine the salary schedule for the 
superintendent.” 

1. The dignity of the position. 

2. The local resources for the school. 

3. The salaries payed by cities of similar 
size and wealth. 


4. The cost of living on the level 
demanded of the head of the school system. 


5. Number of teachers in the system. 

6. Salaries paid principals and teachers 
of the system. 

7. Earnings in other professions. 

8. Training and experience of the 
superintendent. 

9. Character of the problems in the 
local situations he will have to face. 

The board of education aad the superin- 
tendent should fix its salary schedule in 
terms of the quality of teacher desired. 


18N. E. S. Report, Vol. XI, No. 1, p. 32. January 1933. 
Stee, * ‘The City School Board Member and 
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Quite frequently the statement is made 
locally that “the teachers are paid all they 
are worth.” This may be true, since the 
statement is based on the economic law that 
the price paid regulates the quality of the 
purchase. Therefore, what teachers are 
paid largely determines their worth. Unless 
one knows what he wants, he is in a poor 
position to state the price he is willing to 
pay for it. 

In fixing the salary schedule, Professor 
Lewis points out the problems that arise:» 

1. Economic Problems: Pertaining to 
the amount of money available for salaries 
and the best methods of distributing it. 

2. Educational Problems: Pertaining to 
the best methods of fairly and justly re- 
warding and stimulating teachers to do 
their best and to continue at their best as 
long as possible. The following points 
must also be considered: 

. The number of schedules. 
. Length of service recognized. 
. Kind of service to be recognized. 
. The recognition of academic and 
professional service. 
e. Recognition of merit. 
f. Recognition of difference between 
sexes. 
g. Recognition of travel and other pos- 
sible means of self culture. 

Professor Lewis also states that there 
are two types of salary schedules: 

1. The automatic, which is based on 
years of service and grade taught. 

2. The unit schedule which is based on 
amount of academic and professional train- 
ing, the number of years in service, and the 
merit of the individual. 

The advantages from the first type of 
schedule may be summed up as follows” 

1. It is impersonal. 

2. It deals justly with new teachers. 

3. It secures better academic and pro- 
fessional preparation. 

4. It makes a career possible. 

5. It protects the home teacher. 

6. It increases local and professional 
tenure. 

"Lewis, E. E., Koay ee of the Teaching 
Staff,” Chapter XIV, pp. 279-28 

*1Tbid.. pp. 298-299. 


12Lewis, E. “Personnel Problems of the Teaching 
Staff,” Chapter xiv, Pp. 298-299. 
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profession. 

9, It helps to fix the yearly budget. 

An idea as to the advantages of the unit 
schedule can be obtained from considering 
the principles upon which it should be 
based :28 

1. Beginning wage. 

2. The arrangement of increase to 
stimulate growth. 
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alaries 3. The disregarding of grades taught. 
g it. 4, The academic and professional train- 
ung to # ing. 
ly Te- 5. Amount of successful experience. 
neil do 6. The recognition of a saving and 
> vt ra cultural wage. 
7. The flexibility to provide for merit. 
8. The equality of sexes, where possible. 
The trend in recent years, of an increase 
d toward schools having some type of salary 
« schedule, may be seen from the table 
and @ worked out by a research division of the 
National Education Association. 
ween PER CENT OF CITIES HAVING SALARY 
SCHEDULES 
PS | i a 477, 
| ES See 
h . 
i (ae — SS 
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d on POLITICAL AND SOCIAL RELATION 
‘ain- If a board of education is to give effective 
| the service, it must be free from all outside 
group influences, such as churches, politics, 
> of fraternities, or other organizations, who 






would use the school for a tool with either 
commercial or personal interest in view. 
A board of education, if it wishes to render 
the best service to its community must 
realize above everything else that the 
purpose of a school system is to educate the 
children, and that everything else—tax 
rates, buildings, purchase of supplies, teach- 
ers organization—must all be subordinate 
to this one object. They must represent the 
whole community and not cater to certain 
factions or groups of the community. 
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23Louis, E. E., ‘‘Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff,’’ 
Chapter XIV, pp. 299-300. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


If the major objective of a school board 
is to render the best service possible in 
behalf of the children of its community, 
and their training and development in the 
light of good citizenship and wholesome 
living, then they will attack the solution of 
their school problems in a conscientious, 
sincere, and statesman-like manner. The 
first step in the logical solution of such 
problems is to employ a well trained 
superintendent as chief executive. They 
should keep always in mind in making their 
choice: a man of statesman-like ideas and 
ideals; a man with a philosophy, whose 
ideology is progressive and sound. 

We might in summary say that a wise 
board will take into consideration in making 
its selection of a superintendent the fol- 
lowing traits or characteristics: 

1. Hismentaland physical development. 

2. His personality traits. 

3. His social background. 

a. His early environment. 
b. His matured associations. 

4. His technical or specific preparation. 

5. His professional training. 

6. His past experiences as a professional 
school man. 

7. Hisforesightand ability to generalize. 

8. His loyalty and sincerity of purpose. 

The tenure of a superintendent should be 
unlimited. This should always depend 
upon his ability to motivate and keep alive 
the system in a business-like and progres- 
sive manner and for the masses of the 
district he is serving. 

The school board should never lose sight 
of the fact that the major objective of the 
school is to serve as a laboratory for the 
social, professional, and academical training 
for better citizenship and more desirable 
living. The board of education should be 
loyal and just in dealings at all times with 
the superintendent to whom they delegate 
the authority and responsibilities of govern- 

ing the school system. 


"THE BEST part of health is fine dispo- 
sition. It is more essential than talent, 
even in the works of talent. Nothing will 
_supply the want of sunshine to peaches, 
and, to make knowledge valuable, you 
must have the cheerfulness of wisdom. 





Why Have a P. T. A.? 


By CARROLL W. CAUDILL, 


Oil Springs High School. Chairman Parent- 
Teacher Association Work, Johnson 
County, Kentucky 


T IS evident that the Parent-Teacher 

Association is misunderstood many 
times and consequently receives the wrong 
interpretation and emphasis as an educa- 
tional organization. The organization is 
not to supplant the work of the school but 
is designed to make the work of the school 
more effective. An effective Parent- 
Teacher Association is an organization for 
parent education in order to accomplish child 
welfare. There are two distinct institu- 
tions concerned with Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation work: The home maintained 
and promoted by the parents and the school 
operated and administered by the teachers. 
One is no less important than the other. 
Each has a vital function in an adequate 
education for the child. The average 
school is just doing a half job in educating 
the child, because the home is not function- 
ing. Just where shall the blame, for this 
indifferent attitude of parents, be placed? 
The leaders in education are undoubtedly 
responsible if parent education is neglected. 
The parents expect, and rightly so, that 
the teachers take the initiative in organiz- 
ing the Parent-Teacher Association; if the 
teachers fail in this the school cannot 
accomplish its full purpose. 


Let’s see what the possibilities of a 
Parent-Teacher Association are. We find 
upon close observation that a well organized 
Parent-Teacher Association will do several 
highly important things for any community. 


I 


Change the thinking of the parents about 
the school, thereby changing the atittude of the 
public mind. Every community has its 
chronic knockers. They knock every- 
thing, good or bad. To them the school is 


a 


a graft, the teachers are fortunate ‘job 
seekers’”” and have been placed there 
through political ‘“pull.’”’ The parents feet 
that they have discharged their duty when 
they turn the child over to the teacher for 
the term. This destructive attitude pre- 
vails because they have never been re- 
minded that they have an equal responsi- 
bility with the teacher in the education of 
their child. Before any constructive school 
program can be successful, this type of 
thinking must be changed. It can only be 
changed through the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. So long as the parent has this 
type of attitude, he will practice destructive 
criticism rather than constructive action. 
So long as this attitude prevails there will 
be factions in the community that will 
hinder the progress of education in its 
fullest sense. Not only will the Parent- 
Teacher Association change the thinking 
and attitude of the parents, but it will also 
do something equally important. 


II 


It centers the activities of both teacher and 
parent upon the child where the emphasis 
rightly belongs. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation will bridge the chasm between 
home and school. It will make possible 
the differentiation of instruction and inter- 
pret intelligently the needs of the child. 
This cannot be done without the consent 
and aid of the parents. We must make 
them realize that we want their help in the 
education of their children. It will bring 
about co-operation in the great work of 
child welfare. There are four major fields 
to be observed in child welfare: (1) Mental 
achievement (2) physical development, (3) 
moral character, (4) spiritual guidance. 
The progress of development in these fields 
are naturally divided into three periods: 
(1) Pre-school, (2) elementary, (3) secon- 
dary. Society is looking for a finished 
product and it becomes our responsibility 
to furnish this finished product. If we do 
not give society a substantial citizen we 
have failed. The ultimate goal of educa- 
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tion is a citizen mentally efficient, physi- 
cally strong, morally clean, and spiritually 
ft. The Parent-Teacher Association not 
only does this, but it does more. 


III 


It will bring united action on major school 
problems. Every school has problems that 
stand out; absentees, tardies, retarded 
pupils, premature promotions, unequal 
mental abilities, indifference on the part of 
pupils, and a number of major problems 
that need to be solved. How can the 
solution best be obtained? They can only 
be solved by concerted action on the part 
of teacher and parent, both working for a 
common purpose—the welfare of the child. 


When the parents once realize that the 
school belongs to them and that they have 
a responsible part to play in the education 
of the future generation it will be much 
easier to produce a desirable type of citizen. 
Our modern social order demands a higher 
type citizen to control the modern complex 
economic system. We must live in the 
future if we would succeed in the present. 
Plato was considered a greater philosopher 
than his teacher, Socrates; Aristotle was 
considered greater than his teacher, Plato, 
and we see the great philosophy of Aristotle 
reflected in his pupil Alexander the Great. 
Our pupils must go beyond us if we succeed 
in the fullest sense. 


Why Teachers Should Read the 
Kentucky School Journal 


By W. J. CAPLINGER, 
Murray, Kentucky 


APPARENTLY, there is a law operating 

through social achievement that places 
a premium on heroic, persistent, consistent 
effort intelligently applied, and a like 
penalty on drifting effortless with the 
stream of time. 

Believe it or not, the cry of ‘‘Rapids 
ahead!’’ usually falls with appalling dis- 
tinctness out of the shady nooks of lethargy, 
on the ears of those who drift. If the 
stream be fast moving—witness the Philip- 
Pine Clipper completing the trip from 
Manila to San Francisco in fifty-eight 
hours—we are swept over without recourse. 
Then it is that Whittier’s 
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“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, it might have been,” 


rushes through consciousness with dread 
incriminations. 


Social institutions, historically, have 
always been in a process of change but the 
rate of change varies. In some eras the 
movement is very rapid as compared with 
other slow moving eras. Somewhat like 
the gradual accumulation of subterranean 
strains and stresses that manifest them- 
selves in a sudden earthquake are the 
acquisitions of human society, which for 
decades may show little or no evidence of 
their power to change social institutions but 
the accretions of the years eventually 
destroy the equilibrium and things happen 
fast and furious. Such an introduction 
might well characterize the present year. 


The very nature of public school work 
requires that it be not out in the vanguard 
of civilization’s marching hosts, nor on the 
contrary, does its usual position of a mere 
camp follower do justice to the high and 
important function it is called upon to 
fulfill. I should say that its position is well 
up towards the front fighting for the rights. 
and betterment of childhood and if this be 
well done, in effect, the teachers are the 
real vanguard. 


For education to maintain this advanced 
position there are two basal requisites, 
(1) educational leadership, and (2) a 
sympathetic, intelligent, thoroughly co- 
operative teaching personnel. It is not 
possible for a group to work effectively in 
the van unless it knows something of the 
plans, aims, and purposes of the marching 
host. Herein lies the duty and opportunity 
of the teacher to read educational literature; 
to inform himself concerning the aims, 
trends, and philosophy of modern educa- 
tion; and to identify himself, actively, with 
its purposes and activities. 


The January number of the Journal of 
the National Education Association pub- 
lishes the “Platform of the National Educa- 
tion Association.’”’ Here are some sample 
“planks” from Part II. The Teacher: 


“Progress in education depends largely 
upon the preparation and character of the 
individual teacher. No nation can afford 
to intrust its children to incompetent 
teachers.”’ (See bottom next page.) 
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New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 
“Dictionary for Boys and Girls.” 
GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 

“Office Appliance Exercises.” 

“Laboratory Materials.” 

“English of Business Work Book.” 

“The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand by the 
Functional Method.” : 

“Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in 
Business Mathematics.”’ 

“Essentials of Commercial Law.” 

“The English of Business.”’ 

“Applied Secretarial Practice.” 

“Essentials of Business Mathematics.”’ 

“Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 


HouGHToN-MIFFLIN COMPANY 
“The Chinese Twins.” 
“Adolescence. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
“County Library Service in the South.” 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AmericaAN Book Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


Ginn & CompaANy—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. Heath & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LaipLaw BroTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 


MAcMILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ranp-McNALLy Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


Scott, FORESMAN AND CompANy—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING ComMPANY—-Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


Tue Jonn C. Winston CompANY—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


John L. 
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of os pee and ability 


TEACH ER to sell a new health book, 


*sMODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER’”’ 
GEO. E. DUM COMPANY, Columbus, 0. 

















UNDER the PWA 349 school projects 

were completed by August 1st, with 
expenditures totaling approximately $25,- 
000,000. Of these completed educational 
projects which the Federal Government 
helped to finance to the extent of more than 
$14,000,000, there were 245 elementary 
schools, 40 high schools, 3 colleges and 
universities, 12 school auditoriums, 5 gym- 
nasiums, 9 dormitories, 1 museum, and 
34 miscellaneous projects.—School Life for 
September. 
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To Educators 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY’S 


THE FILLED CUP 


These prize win ning poems just published 
sparkle with the genius of this Kentuckian 
as does its beautiful gold and green fabri- 
koid cover. 








$1.00 POSTPAID 
Write}Today for Free Descriptive Circular 
The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


/ 220 South First St. 








Louisville, Ky. 

















PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Ino. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES : 
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The Winter Term 
of 18 Weeks Be- 
gins January 27, 
1936. 


from 4:00 to 4:30 C. S. T. over WHAS of the 
was given Tuesday, October 15th. 





The Spring Term 
of 9 Weeks Begins 
March 30, 1936. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 8, 1936 

WESTERN ON THE AlR—Western Teachers College takes pleasure in announcing a series of weekly 
radio broadcasts. The programs will come to _ from Western's auditorium, each Tuesday afternoon 
ourier-Journal and Louisville Times. 


The first program 


Persons desiring further information should write for a catalog and other literature. 
ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 








And Thus a Book Was Made 
(Continued from page 20) 


The pupil’s name was printed on the line 
and tiny replicas of books of colored con- 
struction paper were pasted opposite the 
name. These books had printed on them 
the title and author of a book read. The 
books were held together by “‘book ends” 
of brown or black paper. As books were 
to be added thumb tacks were used to hold 
the book ends in place. There was a race 
to see who could get the most books on. 
I have tried not only to give an outline of 
our book project but also additional infor- 
mation that might shorten reference work. 
This project reached its zenith during Book 
Week, and as I mentioned before we had 
the play ‘Books Come to Bob” during that 
week. Besides our own original posters 
we displayed the nation-wide poster for 
Book Week. 


I have not talked about results, or aims, 
or problems. Those things are obvious. 
While scholarly and academically inter- 
esting to an adult such statements are of no 
interest whatever to a child in the fifth or 
sixth grade. The result was summed up 
very cleverly when one of the pupils report- 
ing our yearly activities to our school paper 
wrote: “One of the most interesting proj- 
ects we have had has been about books. 
We have learned a lot cf things we did not 
know about them.” 

This childish summary without any 
coaching on my part repaid me a thousand 
told for any effort expended. 


I. ASSIGNMENTS. 


TROMMOO p> 


mrOAzSr AS 


The cairns of cave people. 
The papyrus plant. 
Egyptain hieroglyphics. 


. Scrolls of the ancient Egyptians. 
. The clay tablets of Babylonia. 


The Rosetta Stone. 

The Behistun Rock. 

The Sphinx and Pyramids. 

The wax tablets of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The development of the alphabet. 


. The scriptorium of the Middle Ages. 


The prayer wheels of Tibet. 


. The totem poles of Alaska. 
. The guipu or rope book of South America. 


The horn book of early New England. 
The birch bark books of the Indians. 


II. TaHrncs TO MAKE. 


- 


ONOZErASS tO mmuoD 


one of small rocks held together by 
clay. 

Drawing of hieroglyphics. 

Printing of alphabet development. 


. Making and coloring illuminated letters. 


Drawing of the papyrus plant. 

Drawing of prayer wheel inscription. 
Making prayer wheel. 

Modeling of clay tablets. 


. Modeling of Egypt, showing the Sphinx 
s. 


and Pyramid: 
Wax tablets. 
Scroll and tylus. 
The guitpu or rope book. 
Wood and wax totem poles. 


. The horn book. 
. Folded books. 


Book ends. 
Book covers. 
Posters. 


III. Tarncs to Do. 


A. 


Repair library books. 


B. Book shower. 


c 


D. 


E. 


Book contests. 
Bring books and magazines from home. 
Put covers on worn books. 
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{V, CORRELATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS, 


A. Composition: ‘Books.” 
1. Structure of books. 
2. Care of books. 
3. The book I like best and why. 
B. Poems: ‘‘A Book.” 
C. Play: ‘Books Come to Bob.” 
D. Reports of interesting incidentg from 
favorite books. 
E. Word Books. 


V, To LEARN AND UNDERSTAND. 


A. Examination of new books. 
Cover design. 
. Title. 
. Copyright date. 
. Author. 
. Publisher. 
. Illustrations. 
B. Table of contents. 
1, Sections. 
2. Chapters. 
C. Index. 
D. Glossaries. 


VI. PictuREs TO STuDY. 


Alexander, The Cairn. 

Alexander, Oral Tradition. 

Alexander, Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

. Alexander, Picture Writing. 

Alexander, The Manuscript Book. 

Alexander, The Printing Press. 

Alma-Tadema, A Reading from Homer. 

. National Geographic Magazine. 

Pictures from ancient histories and 
magazines. 

Tapestries, Encyclopedia Britannica. 

. The Bible. 

The Behistun Rock, Junior Red Cross 
Magazine, April, 1933. 


VII. REFERENCES FOR ASSIGNMENTS. 


. American Educator, The. 

. Bible, The. 

. Blaisdell, ‘“‘The First English Printer,” 
ager Road to Reading VI. 

. Book of Knowledge, The. 

. Encyclopedia Britannica. 

. Encyclopedia, Compton. 

. Halleck, Reuben Post, “Our Nation’s 
Heritage.” 

. Hartman, Gertrude, ‘“‘The Story: of 
Books,” Junior Red Cross News, 
December, 1934. 

Hartwell, ‘“‘The First Printer,” Story 
Hour Reader V. 

Junior Red Cross News, April, 1933, 
“What Ancient Egypt Was Like.” 

. Lamprey, Louise, ‘‘Padraig of the Scrip- 
torium, “Fact and Story Reader VI. 

. Lincoln Library of Essential Facts. 

. McLaughlin, Margaret L., ‘‘Early Manu- 
script, Books,” Fact and Story Reader 


Source Book, The. 

Suzzallo, “Learning to Use Books,”’ Fact 
and Story Reader VI. 

Terry, Arthur G., “The Invention of 
Printing,” Fact and Story Reader VI. 

World Book,\The. 


STOMP OO D> 


mA 


| LIKE DEALING 

WITH HOUSEHOLD 
-ITS LIKE HAVING 
A PRIVATE BANKER 


THANK YOU MISS SMITH — 
BORROWING IS A CONFIDENTIAL 
MATTER AND WE TREAT IT AS SUCH 


WHAT | APPRECIATE IS 
THE PRIVACY from vouseuow 
| Got A Fresh Start On My Finances 

And No One Had To Know About It ‘ 


“T was in such a muddle, financially. I had to have 
money to pay off some old bills, but how could I get it 
without letting people know about my predicament? 

“What a relief to find out about Household. I got 
a fresh start on my finances with the money they 
loaned me and no one—not even my best friend—had 
to know about it. What I appreciate is the complete 
privacy in getting a loan from Household. Any other 
way of borrowing money might involve my friends 
or associates, which would certainly embarrass me.” 

A true experience that hundreds of schoolteachers 
have had at Household—just your signature, no 
inquiries made of employer or friends. Mail this 


coupon today! 
FINANCE 


H 0 U S EH OLD CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 
Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE 
3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of ‘‘The Household Plan for Teachers,’’ 
specimen application blank and other information. Mail coupon NOW! 
SER), ETON RE emis ee 
« HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 
Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
“The Houselicid Plan for Schoolteachers” 
and specimen application blank. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to 
negotiate al oan. 


Phone 5161 
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During 1936 we shall strive always to maintain and 
build up a friendly personal service devoted to the 
needs of K. E. A. and its individual members. 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Brown flotel 








Why Teachers Should Read the 
Kentucky School Journal 


(Continued from page 46) 
the teachers, providing adequate financial 
support, and maintaining the necessary 
educational standards.” 


“The splendid growth and development 
of State associations for teachers is hailed as 
evidence of an alert profession. Under wise 
leadership these groups can be sources of 
strength to the educational programs of the 
states.” 


To keep pace with the changing philos- 
ophies of educational procedures and 
methods of instruction, and to make these 
adjustments at a time immediately follow- 
ing a new textbook adoption, Kentucky is 
now in need of a new activity curriculum 
worked out in considerable detail. Teachers 
of experience and training are needed to 
share in this responsibility and in many 
others attendant upon the effective cpera- 
tion of the New Code. 

Interest has its origin in information. 
How can Kentucky teachers become 
actively interested in these school problems 


unless they become informed? What 
better way to become informed than to take 
part in Kentucky’s educational activities 
and to keep abreast of what the State 
Department of Education, the Kentucky 
Education Association, and other leading 
and authoritative agencies are doing, read 
Kentucky’s official school organ. 


As I sit by the fire this holiday season, | 
hear over the radio men talking from Egypt 
and from ‘the uttermost parts of the 
worid.”” We are forced to become inter- 
nationally-minded whether we will or no. 
The very last ‘‘plank” of the National 
Education Association platform has to do 
with world education associations: 


‘Local, State, and national associations 
of teachers should be linked internationally 
for the systematic exchange of professional 
knowledge, visits, and conferences.” 


Kentucky teachers, to become a part of 
this world hook-up, must be actively 
engaged and intelligently informed con- 
cerning the work of our own State and to 
occupy that status—well, you know the 
answer—Read the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
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“WHICH WAY AMERICA?” 


A Series of Broadcasts 


From the Town Hall, New York City, over Station WJZ and the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Blue Network every Thursday evening, 
8:30 to 9:30 P. M. (Central Standard Time). 


These broadcasts provide a national forum for frank and honest dis- 
cussions of great public questions by qualified authorities; they are non- 
commercial and non-partisan. 


The speeches and floor discussions will be published in pamphlet form 
on a non-profit basis by the American Book Company (postpaid price of 
pamphlets 10 cents each). 


The better welfare and greater enlightenment of all citizens are the 
objectives of these Town Meetings of the Air. 


Published by 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 











Witn tarlatan wings and fairy 
costume, Sally shows magic con- 
nection between Good Health 
and Good Teeth. Four factors 
that help children have good 
teeth are: Right Food, Personal 
Care, Dentist’s Care and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. There's 
a reason, a time and a place for 
Chewing Gum. 


Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 


egtosults of such research form the basis of our advertising. The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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~ 
Workbooks for State-Adopted Texts 


Stimulate pupil research with the workbooks 
based on the state-adopted High School Social 
Science books published by Allyn and Bacon 


West and Shellman’s 
Early Progress Workbook 
to accompany West and West's Mans 
Early Progress 


West and Shelilman’s 
Modern Progress Workbook 
to accompany West and West’s Modern 
Progress 


Hughes’ 
Workbook in Citizenship 
to accompany Hughes’ Problems of Ameri 
can Democracy 


West and Wallace's 
Our Nation's History 
to accompany West's American People 


Magruder and Harvey’s 
Our Nation's Government 
to accompany Mageruder’s American 
Government 


These workbooks exactly fit the adopted texts 
and set a new standard of excellence in this 
type of book. They are profusely illustrated; 
they contain maps, charts, graphs, and tables 
they are unique in securing interesting and 
meaningful pupil research, an activity of vita 
importance in the Social Science field. 
Examination copies will be gladly furnished 
upon request. 

Keys for each of these workbooks are free t: 
teachers using them. 


Allyn and Bacon 
2231, South Park Way Chicago 














